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FOREWORD- 



How .students spend their time in school has become a criti- 
cal, issue in education. Research with elementary students and • 
academic high- school ' students indicates that time on task is a 
key variable in learning. Furthermore, time use is one of the- 
few^ variables that can be. manipulated by teachers . Prior to the 
time-on-task research conducted at the National" Center, only ' 
1 imi ted information about vocat ional students ' and teachers ■ use 
*of time was available. This is the second study, of time on task 
in vocational classes.. The first provided a database of time use 
in secondary vocational programs. The current study expands that 
database by adding ppstse^<ndary programs arid by focusing on the 
teacher behaviors, and classroom variables that may affect student 
time on task. 

This report is designed primarily for: researchers, evalua- . 
tors, and teacher 'educators to show how students and teachers . 
spend their time in vocational-technical classes. The report, 
examines the relationships among student use of time, classroom 
variables, and teacher- instructional/managerial behaviors^ - It 
should be used to" spur continued research in t ime-on'-taSflf. issues - 
in vocational classes, to formulate evaluation, criteria., and to 
give information to educators of • future vocational teachers. 

The study was conducted in nirte secondary vocational classes 
representing agriculture, business and office,, and trade and 
industrial service areas, and sixteen pos tseconciary vocational- 
technical classes representing agriculture', business and office, , 
trade and industrial, and technical service areas. Two project 
staff members observed each class with one observer coding obser- 
vations every minute and the., other writihg a narrative account of 
classroom activities and teacher behaviors. ^ 

Although; the teachers" arid other school personnel' whQ parti- 
cipated in this study must remain anonymous., we want to thank 
them for letting us collect the data in their classrooms. Spe- 
cial appreciation is extended to Dr. Lorin Anderson, University 
of South. Carolina, and Judy Pf annenst iel , Research Management 
.Corporation, for meeting with us and sharping" their expertise. 

This project was conducted in- the Evaluation arid Policy 3 
Division of the National' Center under the direction of N. L. 
McCaslin , Associate .Director . We wish to thank Ida Halasz, 
Project Director; Karen Behm , Graduate Research. Associate; and 
Marta Fisch, Programmer, for preparing this report.- — Also thanks 
to* Floyd McKinney, fetephen Franchakv and Pat Fornash for all the 
hours they spent collectinq the data. We appreciate the statis- 
tical analysis help provided by Paul Campbell, John Gardner, and 
Prem Goel, %and the many hours of typing done by Marjorie Arnold,. 
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Priscilla Ciulla , "and Deborah Anthony. Editing was provided 
under the supervision of Janet Kiplinger. 

The. funds for. this study were provided by the. Office of 
Vocational and Adult Educat.ion; : U.S. Department of Education, 
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■ • ■ EXECUTIVE SUMMARY- , : . 

Time on task is one of the most critical variables associ- 
ated with student productivity and learning in school. Numerous 
studies have supported the eommonisense notion that time on' 1 task, ' 
or the time when students aire engaged actively in learning activ- 
ities , relates" positively to academic achievement. * Mqre rmpor- ■■ 
tant> time use _is one of the. few variables, related to- achievement 

~ tTFat can be manipulated to some extent by tea'chehs. ? Most pre- 
vious time^onrt'^sk studies . were conducted in academic classes,;, 
producing results specifically relating to elementary and x high 

" scfiool English, math f or science classes.* While these results^' 1 

. provided valuable insights, they were not spec if ic « eno'ugh for the 
unique learning activities in voc^t ional*-technical education - 

. classes • . ' • . \ • , . . ; i 

Consequently, the National Center has conducted twq! coase- ^ 
cutiye studies to determine hovfr- time is jjsed by vccat iopal- 
technical students and what their teachers do to maximize time 1 
spent on curriculum-related tasks. The first study that .resulted 
. in a report ent it led . Time jon Task in Selected Voca^tiion^] Educa -: 
t ion Classes (JHalasz and Behm 1983) determined how time was 'spent 
in secondary classes. The current study has extended the scope 
of; that effort by. including the following, purpose : 

\ . . ' ' . ;V , \. ■ ' < - .-X . 

. -To .investigate the. relationship of teacher instructional'/- 
managerial t.^haviors and classroom, variables to students' 
.. V- tj.me . on task in secondary .aftd postseco^ds :;\r ; oca t io'nal- 
' 'technical classes. . 

" * In conducting the s'tudy/ the following vv. biology was used. 
Nine secondary and, -sixteen postsecondary cla.: - es were selected 
purposively for • part icipat ion in this exploratory* study.. The § - 
classes were- located at two geographic sites, an innercity and 
its^ adjpining^ suburb and a midsized -urbaa site. The secondary , 
classes were in two comprehensive 4 high, schools and five area . 
vocational schools, while the postsecondary classes were irr a 
community college and an adult technical school . Altogether ,152 
secondary and 328 postsecondary students were observed for 5,938 
and 5*915 minuses respectively. . 

The minute— by«rmi nute observations were >recorded on two" types 
of observation gui'aesT^one of which-was .al^so used to ^record nar- 
rative data. student time spent on spedlfic content or non- 
content tasks, on breaks, and off task were recorded along ^ 



wi.th grouping, interrupt ions , and disruptions. Teacher methods, 

level' of with^it^ need s)_ r _ty pes of, 

interaction,' goal definit ion , organization , role modeling, and 
other variables' were also recorded. 

The data from the secondary and pos tsecondary classes were f 
analyzed and reported separately because- the student levels of 
maturity and motivation differ considerably." The proportions' of 
time on. and off task were* calculated by dividing the number of ., 
student -minutes spent on the activity by the total number of 
students present in the class. The primary data analysis ; was 
conducted by computing means. of proportions of time and breaking 
them*' down by the explanatory variables. Analysis of, variance was 
U)Sed to test stat i\sti dally significant differences . \A11 analyses 
:we.re__done. .f br__tiie--f-ul-l -sample -and— repl-icated for each\service 
area. The narrative - data werie synthesized and analyzed with 
qualitative - methods . " '-\ 

The findings and conclusions of the study indicated that the 
overall proportions of time spent by,, secondary students were 
71.4 percent on task (basic skills, £.8%; employabil ity skills/ 

: . 7% ; theory , 21 . 3% ; practice , 37.8%; noncontent, 8.5%) and 29 . 6 
percent off task ( bre-a.ks , 4 .5% ; and ;^t ime soc ial iz ing , wai t ing , 
other off task, .24.1%) * There was considerable variation in time 
use among the three service areas— -agriculture,, business and 
office, and trade and industrial and-jmong the. classes within 

'them. "...v. u ' ; *;."' ". ... ... 

• - At the post secondary level the overall proportions of time . 
spent were .83.5 percent time on task (basic skills, >3%; employ- 
ability skills, l.°6%; theory, 42.3%; practice 27.9%; and non- 
tontent> ;lvt. 4%) and 16.5 percent off task ( biseak 7 . 3% ; . and other 
off task, 9.2%) . Again-, the^four service o areas.—- agriculture r 
business 'and office, trade and industrial; and technical — 
differed from each other "in the. use of time. ' 

The same variables were investigated in both the secondary 
and postsecondary classes with somewhat different results. The 
ftovd-tngs and conclusions were, stronger at the secondary level be- 
cause the range of time on task ( 4 4 ; 8% to 9 5 . 9% ) was much greater 
thart the range in pos t sebonda ry;rcla s ses (78.1 to 90.3%). 

« ■ * ■ i ' ■ . ... 

The most ^important teacher behavior related to student time 
on task was goal definition . Teachers., who clearly stated goals 
to be accompl ished - had the highest -proportion of. student time on 
task. This variable was closely tied to. teacher planning and 
organization , which was also a very important factor. Another, 
related variable was the teacher's deliberate maximizing of the 
available time. 
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The use of the appropriate teaching methods was critical 
to student time on task, especially in secondary classes. One- 
to-one. instruction prevailed, with about a third of teacher time 
on that method. oThis method facilitated time on task when the 
teacher was tuned . in to other students' needs at the same time. 
Test/inspect work in progress and discussion were more conducive 
to student time or. theory , while *observat ion was more conducive 
to time on practice." Secondary students required much closer 
supervision through interaction and observation than did post- 
secondary students. in -fact, in postsecondary classes , students 
had a greater proportion of time on task when teachers were out 
of the room or doing their own work. The teacher method least 
conducive to. student time on task was clean up or setting up. 
Teachers who used different teaching methods elicited a greater' 
proportion of time oru task than those who only used a few teach- 
ing methods. 

Other teacher variables that appeared to relate positively . 
to student time on task were model ing the wor k .eth ic and provid- 
ing -real wor ld-of -work examples , having pos i 1 1 ve expectations of 
the / students f and positively reinforcing students. While the 
teacher variables differed somewhat in magnitude or priority be- 
tween the secondary and postsecondary classes, they were all 
influential at both levels. 

The most important classroom variable was student grouping — 
whether students were located in one or more rooms and whether 
they were engaged in one or various tasks. This variable was 
strongly related to what methods, the teachers used , what level of 
with-it-ness was necessary, and what type of interaction/observa- 
tion was "required. Most secondary students were located in more 
than one room and worked on more than one task, "while most post- 
secondary students were in one room and worked on ; one task. 
'Thus, teacher control or opportunity . to keep students on task was 
less at the secondary level. 

While interrupt ions did not s ig'n i f icantly reduce time on 

task for all- students-^ — they did distract the * individual students 

who" were' interrupted by , for example, other students who came 
into the class to. chat with them. Overall, disruptions were 
minimal and did not appear to make much of a difference. 

There were a number of implications from this study for 
vocational educators . There are several recommendations for 
increasing student time on task. Especially in secondary 
classes, but also in postsecondary classes, teachers should— 

-6 define goals clearly '**' 

o consider- time an important resource. 
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6 ensure that students 9 ' tasks , are meaningful 

o improve and diversify teaching methods 

o decrease time for breaks 

o decrease interruptions of individuals 

o encourage student independence 

o have positive expectations of students 

o provide positive reinforcement 

& . 

o serve as a role model of. good work habits 

As exploratory research, this study raised many questions 
that could not be answered. More research is needed to test the 
conclusions and to extend the scope of this study. Further re- 
search ,is recommended in several areas, including — 

o studying within each service area -and specific classes, 

o cor re la t ing vocational-technical achievement to t ime on 
task , 

o coordinating vocational-technical teacher education with 
time-on-task research, and 

o developing criteria for evaluation based on time-on-task 
research. ij' 

..■..//" 

It is also recommended that since time on task is such an import 
ant variable, research should be continued in this area to* fur- 
ther build a useful database for researchers and practitioners. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION AND . FRAMEWORK 



• Organization of the Report 

This report provides - detailed descriptions of the research . 
methodology and findings from an exploratory study. The study 
investigated the relationship of teacher instructional behaviors 
and classroom variables to student time on task in secondary and 
postsecondary vocational-technical classes. The people for whom 
this report is intended are. teacher educators, researchers, and - 
^valuators at state departments of education, colleges and uni- 
versities, two-year postsecondary schools , and large. local educa- 
tion, agencies. This report is intended' to be used as a basis for 
future research of time on -task in vocational classes at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels. It is also intended to be 
helpful in .developing criteria to evaluate vocational programs 
and teachers, and to provide recommendations to educators of fu- 
ture vocational teachers . . 

■ b 

.The first chapter contains background information,, including 
the purpose, objectives, and questions of the study; definitions 
of terminology used in the study; assumptions . and limitations. - 
The second chapter synthesizes, the findings from previous studies 
and provides a matrix to compare key: studies. In the third chap- 
ter, the detail-s of designing the observation guide, selecting 
the sample of classes for observations , and data collection and 
data analysis are discussed. Chapter 4 provides the. results and 
conclusions that are discussed separately for secondary and post- 
secondary classes. The last chapter summarizes the study, 
policy implications, and„ recommendations as well as recommenda- ' 
tions A for further research are offered.. The appendix includes 
the observation guides. 



i Overview 

(■-■■• ■ a 

\ ; 

1. u Time on task is one of the most critical variables associ- 
ated with student productivity and achievement in school. The 
tfme during which students, are actively engaged in learning 
activities is cailed time on task (Bloom 1.977) . The National 
Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) has successfully 
ra\ised public and educational interest in the efficient use of 
time available for learning in school. NumerQus studies have 0 
investigated the differences in time use and the coh sequences of 
on-\ or of f-task time in many types of classes (i.e.., Rvertson 
1980; Fisher et al. 1978; Rosenshine 1981; Stallings and Mohlman 
1981) . 

\ - - • . . . ' ' 



\ 




Results from the -studies are not- ; consistent, but, strongly-, 
support the commonsense idea that time use is an* important vari- 
able . More 'important , perhaps, time use rs one of the few vari- 
ables-related to achievement that can be manipulated by teachers 
and administrators ( Karwei t 1983 ) . In .light of the many vari-- - 
ables affecting school-related achievement that cannot be manipu- 
lated to any significant .degree by _ educatjqrs, it_is reasonable 
thati educators focus on increasing time oh task- as one way to 
improve the product ivity arid quality of school learning. 

The systematic study of teacher behaviors "related , to* time on 
task is a relatively recent development in educational research. 
Only ... during, -the pas t decade have - studies iden t if ied the impact of 
teaching methods on student time use and student achievement in 
learning . ' Findings from the seminal study by Fisher and his 
associates (1978). indicate that some teaching behaviors (i.e., 
spending a large amount of time talking with students about class 
work) are positively associated with efficient use of student 
time and student achievement. 

The majority of time-on-task research, including those stu- 
dies regarding teacher behaviors, has been conducted in elemen- 
tary or . secondary academic classes. Prior. to -the first National 
Center study of .time oh task in vocational education, (Halasz and 
Behm w 1983), there were little data indicating how students and 
teachers use time in various types of vocational education 
classes. Th^t study provided much-needed baseline data on time 
use, showed that time use varies considerably, among different 
classes, indicated that observation methods can be used to col- 
"lect reliable data in vocational education classes, and showed 
that teachiers control most of the ways students spend class time. 
Another finding was that administrative de'c is ions such as the 
length- of classes^ and the number of students in classes also 
influence students' use of time in vocational classes. Longer 
classes and smaller classes had a higher proportion of time on 
task than did shorter classes and classes with more students. 

. Purpose and Objectives 

This report describes the second study conducted at the 
National Center to investigate time on task in vocational- 
technical classes. This study, like its antecedent, is explora- 
tory in nature. It will not provide data applicable to all — 
secondary and - postsecondary vocational-technical classes. The 
purpose of this study .ig to. investigate the relationships of 
teacher instructional' behaviors and classroom variables to stu - 
dents '.time on task in secondary and pos tsecondary vocational- 
technical classes and to guide future evaluation efforts. 



The findings from this study are useful as a source of 
previously undiscovered information about the relationship of . 
teacher and classroom variables to secondary and pos tsecondary 
vocational-technical students 1 productivity. They can be used in 
p.reservice and inservice teacher education curricula, and can 

provide criteria for ~eva luat ing- the- productivity of -Vocation a-1 

technical education classes. The specific objective of this 
study was to identify the teacher instructional/managerial behav - 
iors and classroom variables that increase student time on rele - 
vant tasks in secondary- and pos tsecondary- vocat ional -technical 
classes. 



H ' 0 Quest ions \ 

To support, the objective of this study five questions^ were 
asked : 

. 1. What are the character ist ics of the classes in the 
study? 

2. What are the . proportions of time spent by students 
on task > on breaks, and off task? 

3. What are the relationships of teacher instructional 
and managerial behaviors to student time on task? 

4. What -ja're the relationships of classroom variables to 
student time on task? - 

5. " What is -the relationship ..among student use of time f 

teacher instructional/managerial behaviors , and 
clasisroom variables? ; ■ 

' Def ini tions 

Many terms have been used in studies about' time and educa- 
tion. The following terms are defined as they are used in this 
study. 

- * ■ ' 

Observation Guides 

Observation guide is the instrument used to record every 
minute of student and teacher activities in vocational-technical 
education classes* Two different types of observation guides 
were used in. this study. The first. Observation Guide I, was 
used to record the number of minutes students spent on various 
tasks and off task; the amounts of time teachers spent upon var- 
ious instructional behaviors ; and classroom variables 1 -.. The 
second, Observation Guide II,- 'was used to .record teacher 
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with-it^ness, disruptions, interruptions, transactions, and a 
narrative describing teacher-student interactions. (Both guides 
are included in the Appendix.) 

Classroom ^Variables 

'' bisr'upti'ons "are^thqse "disturbances or activities that arise 
within the classroom and temporarily stop.br decrease student V 
t ime on task. An. example is wlien-s.tud^nt s i n : tM. : ,c 1 ass ...talk T ±oo- 
— loud ly-~and--are" repr ima nded: by the, teadher..^ 



Interruptions are those disturbances that originate outside 
of the classroom and temporarily stop or decrease student "time on 
task. An example is when announcements are made over the public r 
~"a3"dress system. 

Grouping is a combination of two sets of variables used in 
Observation Guide I. Through chi square analysis, the student 
dispersement and grouping codes ..were combined to form the follow- 
ing four types of groups: 

Group 1. Students are in two or more connect ing^ rooms and • 

are working on various tasks individually or Tn ~'~ 
. small' groups. 

- L • . . . 

. 4 Group .2. Students are in one room and are working on 

various tasks individually or in small groups. 

Group 3. Students are in two or more connecting rooms but 
are working on one task as a class. 

Group 4. Students are in one' room and are working on one 
task as a class. „ 

Curricular* Contents ' 

Technical skills are the hands-on performance (practice), or 
the learning about (theory) those tasks' of varying levels of 
skill that require proficiency, ability, or dexterity for com- 
plex, or h ighly complex cognitive understandings. Examples of 
technical skills are occupation-related knowledge of procedures 
and the use of tools, equipment, and facilities. 



Basic skills are also considered to be " a part of the" curri- 
culum. They may be defined as the use of reading, mathematics, 
and both oral and written communications skills by students in * 
vocational-technical education classes (adapted from Weber 1982). 
Examples of basic skills are calculating, writing, speaking, and 
reading, in conjunction with technical skills. w / 
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r : Employable It y v skills in.clude the three areas of work atti- ■ 
tudes or values : job-seeking , maintaining, arid advancing skills; 
and knowledge of the world . of work, . These three Vareas were ulti- 
mately combined for analys is in . this study because, a relatively 
smalLpr.oportion of time was spent upon them in the classes ob- • 
served for the previous study . .Examples of . the first of these, 
three areas., work values or att i tudes , are getting to class or 
work on Jt ime and_do_ i ng one ls.3f.ork_..well.^ Examples— of— the second:" 
~one77 ~job-see£ ing , maintaining , and advancing skills , include 
developing a resume and learning about interpersonal skills that 
£re necessary for , success on the job .. . Examples of knowledge of 
the world of work activities, are discussions about job opportun- 
ities, wage s true tures ," and the social or personal implications ^, 
of chose^i jobs. - 

• " \ , f ' r .' ■ ' 

Time ,'. • . .... ' * " " ' u 

Total class t ime is the largest unit of time cons idered in 
the^study^. Total class time is the amount of time, in minutes, 
that is of^fJ^cljrlly scheduled for a. particular vocational- 
technical class 



Time on task is the^rogort ion of time students are attend-, 
ing to teacher-assigned act ivilrie^^^ Time on. task, includes cur- 
ricular content', both practice and th^^y-,^jnd noncontent 
activities^. , . * 

Time on content is the proportion of time students are 
engaged in basic skills , employability skills , the practice or 
'theory of' technical skills, and youth organization skills. 

Time on noncontent includes the proportion of time students 
are setting up, cleaning up, and doing, other assigned but- non- 
curricular content activities. 

Time on break is the proportion of time students are on 
scheduled $>r mandatory breaks. Other time vised :by students for 
festroom visits, getting a drink, or other breaks from classwork 
is considered time off task. • 

Time off task is the proportion of time students are not on 
curricular. content , are on assigned noncontent, or" are on sched- 
uled breaks. Time off task indicates the students are waiting, 
doing nothing, socializing, goofing off,, using ^the restroom, and 
so forth. ' 

Time on practice is the proportion of time students are .en- 
gaged in using technical skills through hands-on practice or work 
with tools, equipment, and materials. 
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Time on theory is the proportion of time students are en- 
gaged in using technical skills through, discussions, lectures, 
tests, , workbook exercises, and so forth. *. . 

Other Definitions - , ' " \ 

:■ • Engagement occurs 'when s tuden^^_^^^c^i^v^JL.y „inv_oXved~-i-n-^ 
-learning , -whether— it rs " theory^ - of ~~pr ac t i ce . '*' In an observat ion 
study, engagement is assumed from wh a t~ : s' t u d e n t s ' appear to be . 
doing. There is not way, however, to assess the quality of the 
student^ 1 woirk. - . -■ 

Wi th-it-ness was /coined by Kounin and Gump (1974) to iden- 
tify teacher behaviors wh ich communicate that the teacher knows, 
what is going on in the classroom at all times. * 



Assumptions . 8 

Five >major assumptions were made in conducting this study. 
These assumptions were based upon" a thorough review of related 
studies,., theoretical models, information provided by acknowledged 
experts in time-on-task research,, and procedures and findings 
from the previous study by Halasz and- Beta (1983). First, it was 
assumed that the results of studying teacher instructional/ 
managerial behaviors relating to student time. use can contribute 
relevant information for improving vocational-technical educa- 
tion. -Second, it was assumed that student time on task is a 
critical variable for achievement in. school learning. Third, it 
was .assumed that while no agreement exists about the desirable 
outcome of secondary and postsecondary vocational-technical 
educat ion',, there are tasks (or * curricular content areas ) that 
most educators would agree should, be addressed in all vocational- 
technical education programs. Fourth,, it was assumed that the 
differences between secondary and postsecondary vocational 
classes require separate analyses of the data r . Fifth, it was 
assumed that the findings and observation methodology developed 
v for. and tested in 1 ; the ■ previous study can yield useful data to- 
hetp study the relationships iof \teacher behaviors to student, time 
use. >; k . - 




First ■Assumption ' 

Studying teacher instructional/managerial behaviors relating 
to student, time usKcan produce information to improve 
vocat ional-technica]S^duc.at ion in several ways. The. procedures 
and findings are usefiLK for developing criteria to evaluate pro- 
grams, which will accurrrb^ly reflect what actua lly . happens, in the 
classroom to produce learn fna. Consequently, recommendations,, re- 
sulting from evaluations can direct - teachers- and- administrators 
to make changes more effect ively^ in areas that have been shown to 
make a difference and that they ^ control. 



Results of this study -also can Improve vocational-technical, 
education by providing' information to^ teacher educators, school 
administrators , program supervisors , - and teachers . Knowledge af 
the relationship, of- teacher behaviors to student time use: can 

• shape or ;ch^ 

^student time on task. 



/Second Assump t ion » 

| Student time on task is a critical variable for achievement 

ji-fi; school -learning. Evidence from .a substantial body of n research 
/indicates tl^at .time spent on relevant- tasks, also described, as 
..productivity or student engaged time., increases student opportun- 
ities to learn. Chapter 3 describes ! related studies which indi- 
cate that various measures of time Ijave been studied as variables 
pf school. learning for almost a century. The conclusion from the 
various studies is that the time spent in school on relevant 
tasks is positively correlated -with, increased student learning 
and achievement .- Although many s tudies have been conducted Tn 
elementary. and academic secondary classes, very- few have addres- 
sed time on task in secondary vocational education and none have 
addressed time on task in pos tsecondary vocational-technical 
classes . - 



Third Assumption ■ »" 

"here are certain tasks (or curricular content areas) that., 
most educators would /agre<* should be addressed .in all vocational 
education programs. Although there is a lack of agreement about 
the desired outcomes or goals for secondary programs ("Mqfciryiey et 
al. 1981), there appears to be agreement about- a N - core- of. tasks 
that should be addressed (Kazanus 1978; Selz 1980). These in- 
clude (1) basic skills;"(2)employability skills th x at subsume 
knowledge of the worl'd of work ; a (3) job-seeking, maintaining . and 
advancing skills; (,4). work attitudes or values; (5) technical 
skills, which are either theoretical or practical; and\(6) youth 
organization .activities.. - - \ 

Similarly , at the pos tsecondary level there is no core cur-- - 
riculum taught in- all service areas, although there is somewhat 
more agreement about the, goals of pos tsecondary education 
(McKinney et al. L982). In order to determine which specific, 
tasks are addressed at the pos tsecondary level , the same broad, 
group of tasks used for the secondary observations was used for 
the pos tsecondary observations. It was believed, however,, that' 
-there would be less emphasis upon basic skills and youth organ- 
ization activities than at the secondary level. 
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Fourth Assumption* 

There a^e differences between secondary and post secondary 4 
classes that make separate analyses of? the data necessary . A1-, 
th ough se c onda r VL_a n,d ...posts eco n d a r y— c las ses"freq u eh 1 1 y "have the 

""same course and program titles, the motivation of the students to 
attend ^fcfciese Qia^es may differ considerably . Sedondar y^i-n- . — _ 

— -de^p^s-r — £ oiHvtrhe— mas L p -aTrt> are required to be . in schbo 1 . Eve n if; 
they elect a vocational-technical class, "it may not be their 
choice -to be 1 in school at all. In addition, maay secondary 
vocational students are in their second- or third-choice program 
area. In contrast^ postsecondary students elect to attend a 
Specific school, choose the program area, and often choose a 
specific teacher. Pos tsecondary students frequently must pay for 
their schooling, whereas secondary student^ rarely pay for any- 
thing except consumable materials for projects and an occasional r 
tool* Also, SQme postsecondary students are forfeiting the op- 
portunities to earn money .in a job while they are attending 
school. The differences in the jright to choose, the sacrificing 
of paychecks^ and the need to pay for classes are coupled with . 
d if fering' levels of maturity of the students. Secondary voca- 
tional students are four teen to seventeen years old as opposed to 
postsecondary students who have a median age of twenty-seven 
(McKinney et al. -1982). As a"result of these differences, it is 
•reasonable to assume that secondary students have a less self- 
motivated and less task-oriented approach to their vocational/ 
courses. Conversely, postsecondary. students o would appear to have 
a more self-motivated and task-oriented approach because they: ^re. 
older, have better defined employment-related goals , and have a 
greater investment of time and money in. attending their qlasses* 

, ' . * \ ■ . \" ■■ . ■ \. ; ....... 

• ■ Fifth Assumption ■..-.•'/*■ ? . 

! ■ ■ * . » 

The findings from the: previous study as ,weH £ aS the observa- 
tion methadology developed and tested in that study provide, a 
foundation for the current study. The findings from the previous 
study, indicated that- the ■ des ignated tasks (curricular content^ 
areas) were indeed addressed in secondary vocational education 
classes*. The findings .also confirmed that teacher methods in; 
vocational classes are different than those reported in studies b 
of academic classes. ' c 

Findings *from -the observation methodology indicated .that r 
. activities could be" recorded reliably 0 on a minute-to-minu te ' 
basis. They also showed that there was a high degree\of agree- 1 ■ 
menit among observers .using the observation guides.. The corre- 
.^lation coeff icients were etnployability skills — •fj; 'set\up/clean 
f5p__ ; 77 ? 0 ff task— .90; basic skills — .94; a,nd technic^l\ski lis — 
.94, for coding the various tasks. Flanders •( 1 967 ) who is 
perhaps the best-known classroom observer, feels that a 
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coefficient of ... ,85 -is a reasonable level of : correlation among ob- 
servers. . . The- jresin^^ 

-i-n^the^previous . study compared favorably with those of .44 " to 
1.00 reported by St.ali.iqps (1977) and . 79 and . 80 - reported by 
S i rotnik (1982) for theJ_r^ce^p^^^ T^~~ 



. >■ Limitations 

^• ; .V . ( This study is . the second . conducted by the National' Center 

p ^ Education to investigate the use of 

time in vocat ional-techh ic-al^ classes. The. f irst study was-ex- 
; V . plqratory 7"i«-,that it aimed to develop ; sferateg ies to study time.-. 
• : v on-task issues, and develop baseline data- on time use through- the 
.. use of observation methodology. Although that methodology has 
. ' J. heen refined, a limitation is that it remains an exploratory * 
V- ~ study. The observation guides should be considered to be in. a 
" developmental state. A number of new variables have beerv -added 
. to the observation guides in rthe current study to collect data 
-for determining the relationship of teacher and classroom 
■ f . . variables to student time use. " " 

■ 1? v. ^l^/ 1 ••• A second limitation is the lack of generaliz'erbility to the 
. population through sampling. The nine secondary and sixteen * 
postsecondary. classes that . part ic ipated in the study were 
selected deliberately rather tHan. randomly . The classes were 
selected to represent a cross-section of vocational- classes in 
•several servibe areas . Despite the intensive observation 
'• j) required to collect the data, the study included a large sample 
p.:..' of twenty-six teachers and over four hundred- students. 

fl ' ' , . A . third limitation of the study x is the lack pf general iza - 

'•/.' . -bility; to the total sc-hool year of activities. The time of the 
/ year when the observations were made is not necessarily represen- 

l • tative of how time is spent throughout the Sep'tember-through-Ju ne 
school year.' Because of scheduling cons tra ints^,* the observation- 
al, data were collected during March and April , lihich are close to- 
■ > the end of the 'school year. . Several teachers cautioned - observers 
ifKat.-much of the theoretical work had already been done earlier 
in the year, and that more students were working bn . individual 
. - projects at. that time than during the previous months... While the 
"results of the previous study indicated no significant d^f- - 
ference's among weeks observed in March and % April,, it is possible 
that there would- have' been significant differences among weeks 
observed in September, December, April, and June. " . 

With these limitations in mind, the reader should* be careful 
•/;••>'.,. to avoid- applying the results of this stuBy to ai; secondary, and 

postsecondary vocational classes in general* Vocational- — - 
: .r : ;\ technical* education v is extremely diverse, with considerable* vari- - 

ance among communities, schools, governance structures, 
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populations served, and goals. Within'* its * limits , this stud£ 
j^qy„i^ej3_an_- unprecederited— amoUntf^pf data abo^t the relationship, 
among 'teacher instructional/managerial behaviors, classroom 
variables , 0 and student time on task in a number pf secondary and 
pos t secondary vocational- technical classes . Not only does this 
information increase the understanding of the pro^u^tTtvirty- -and' 
the dynamics . of vocational-technical classes, it also prbvTdes 
data, for developing evaluation procedures incorporating time 'on' 
task, as a 'criterion. . ^ . % 



■■ \,, i ^ . ■.. ■ CHAPTER 2 . ;*;; 

-•' ' ' '■ « ■ '_ _ ■ - . " • ■ '■ 

^— . , ■ REVIEW OR RELATED -STUDIES' 

.,' " ... \ * ■ ■ ' ■ 

• Antecedent 7 Study in Vocational . Masses 

. Studies of clas.sroom: time. have, evolved .from gross measures 
of the length of. the school year > to .measures of time .allocated \ 
.to a. subject, to the. actual time sjbudents spend on specific . 
tasks. The most recent time-related studies have their origins', 
in the process-product, studies 6f.. : th^T9'ff0s~and 1970sV These .' 
studies related classroom processes or practices to educational 
products, such as- student achievement. Numerous, studies were. ".' 
conducted in various stages to. discover which classroom practices 
lead -to student achievement Initially the studies focused upon, 
/trime spent on vbasic skills in elementary schools and* have since 
evolved to include- a variety of academi.c .subjects such as English 
math in secondary schools ( Stallings/ 1980). 



or 



Time on Task in Selected Vocational Education Classes 



'(Halasz and Behm 1983) .was one of the few studies of time on ta§k 
conducted' in secondary vocational" education classes .' The pur- 
poses, of; that exploratory study*. we re to .develop appropriate 
observation * procedures for recording stucient t.ime use in voca- 
tiooal - classes and to determine the proportion of time spent upon 
curricular content. . The. results of the study 'provided a. reliable 
observation guide and. baseline data about 'stu'dent and teacher ■ -. 
•. tri me • u se ; rn.;p u r p o s i v e 1 y s e 1 e c t e d secondary vocat ional classes . . 

Briefly, the daba ..from that study indicated that' the average 
proportions, of time spent byt the students in the ten classes 
observed for t^n class periods' each were \> 

Basic skills ; 6."74% ■ V ' ~" 

■•. .Technical skills 4.1.1-7=%.-:* 
. ? -(practice anct lecture) 

Employa-bility, skills 7.99% 



55r9% On task/content 



Set up/clean up* -7> 18% 
Related/on task 6.07%; 

Off task/socialivzing 25. 27% 
Break ' 5. 6,7% 



13 . 25% On task/ 
noncontent 

30. 94% Q Off task 



yThe* prpport ions of student time use varied greatly, among the " 
. individual classes and f-roin day to day in the .same class . Figure 
1 shows -how tfime on : task- varied day. to "day- during one 'week of 
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obserVat-irtfn in a distributive education class. The .amount, of 
time student's were absent or late also varied considerably among 
classes -and from day to day. , The average rate of absence, was 
18. 4* percent . There wr ; ,e s ignif iqant-d if f erences ( p< i 001 j for 
the proportions of time on !task among- khprt (46 to 56 minutes), 
medium-length ( 111-126 minutes )', and long (146-176 minutes) clas- 
ses. Long classes had a significantly (p<0. 05 ) higher proportion 
of time in class than medium-length classes and medium-length 
classes had a significantly highet: proportion than short classes. 

•"' 'Medium-sized classes (15-17 students ) had 'a significantly 
hicjher (p<0.01) proportion of time on task (74 percent) than 
larger classes ( 24-26 students, 59 percent.). The smallest class 
(7 students), which was not included in the calculations , had\the 
highest mean (86 percent) of time on task. 

A significant difference (p<0.05) was found for time on task 
between classes that had a substitute teacher as opposed to the 
regular teacher. There-was a higher proportion of time spent on 
task when the regular teacher was present, even when the substi- 
tutes appeared 6 to, be task or iented . and conscientious . „ Teachers 
spent, on— the average, over a fourth of their t,ime (29 percent) 
providing one-to-one instruction. They worked at .their, desk 11.8 
percent of the time,' observed students at work 8.1 percent, gave 
directions 8 . 8 percent, and lectured 8.3 percent. 

The proportions of time on task in this study appeared tp. .be 
similar to those found in studies conducted in academic "subject 
classes. Because of the diversity injresearch objectives and 
procedures, however, further comparisons 'couM not be made be- 
tween vocational and academic subject time-on- task studies. This 
study provided a database of student time use, and,, to a limited 
degree teacher time use in ten purposivel'y selected secondary 

vocational classes. ' K ■ • 

* *.•*•». ~ • • ■ „ 

Recommendations for further research emphasized the ■ need td 
determine the relationships of teacher instructional/managerial 
behaviors to student use o^ time. As a result,, a second study 
has been conducted to investigate the relationship of_tea^]ieri_j3fi^- 
hayiors , other potentially viable: variables , anlTT^unaent _t ime use 
in vocational-technical classes. . 



0 fc Comparison of Related Studies" 

Although! numerous studies have been conducted, on time on 
task., .especially in elementary ed-asse^, ^methodology and defini- 
tions of on-task behavior vary. 'According to a summary of re- . 
search "by Caldwell, Huitt, and Graeber (1982), studies at the 
secondary level have found much higher student engagement rates 
than those. at the elementary level. . There is some belief that 

,• * * 
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FIGURE 1, STUDENTS ON TASK EACH DAY 
OF ONE WEEK IN A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLASS 
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secondary students may mask their nonengagement behaviors more 
effectively than elementary students. As in the elementary 
studies , it is difficult to compare engagement rates across 
studies, particularly since some results come from early work on 
Ehe^ajmount of time students paid attention to tasks •'- Studies 
before '195^ for example, found engagement rates of 90-98 percent 
. (Blume 1929 )" and_ 80-88 percent (Edminston and Braddock 1941). 
Later studies found -engagement rates of 62-83 percent (Anderson 
1975) , - 84-92\ percent (Frederick et al . 1979), and 40-85 percent 
(Evertson 1980). In Evertson ( 19.80 ) the average for high- 
chieving students was a 40 percent engagement rate. 

Several factors affect the differences in engagement rates 
between studies. Engagement rates are usually calculated as a 
percentage of iallocated time. However, some studies (Fisher et 
al. 197fi) excluded general management activities and transition' 
time, such as handing out assignments, from allocated time. 
Other studies , \ (Brady et al. 1977) included such activities.. 
Noncontent activities assigned to students, such as stCidents ' 
putting their" name on assignments, were considered on task in 
some studies and off task in others. 

lists several time-on-task 
Methodology and terminology 



The following matrix , table 1 
studies and. their major findings. 



y.aried cqnsiderably among the studies, which renders 



comparisons f of results imposs ible. 



s tujIjLei^pr^o^ of how 

b^lT^observed^ byi other researchers 



_Xog.e-t-h er-, — h o we" v e r , 
t ime use in the classrooms 



'direcjt 
the 



has 



Partly Models of Time and Learning 



" Most of the 
time to Carroll 1 
mental tenets in 



time -re la ted studies trace their , theories, about 
I ( 1963 ) model of school learning . The f unda- 
his\ model are that time is. a critical variable 



in individual student learning and that* students differ, in the 
amount of time they need to learn a given unit to 



proficiency,. ...Carroll's, model includes -the ~f-i ve— f actors— of- 



aptitude, ability 



Degree 



Carroll 
learner 
during which 
learn. 



set level 



of 



, perserverance , opportunity to., learn, and 



quality of instruction, 'reduced to J the following formula: 



of Learning = f 



im e actually spent ") 
time needed / 



distinguished '^etween elapsed time and the > H t ime ! the 
is actually spending on the act o,f learning as the time 
~ paying attention and trying 



the learner is 



to 
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TABLE 1 . 

COMPARISON OF TIME -ON-TASK STUDIES 



Study /Report 



Ret erence 



Population 



Procedures 



Highlights 



"A Modal of School Learning" Carroll, J. Teachers 

Col lege Record 64 



Olsclpllnrj and Group Manage- Kounln, J, S,, NY; 
went in Classrooms Holt, Rlnehart, and 

Winston, 1970 



"Relationship of Olscrete 
Classroom Behaviors to 
Fourth-Grade Academic 
Ach lavement" 



Cobb, J. Journal of 
Educational f J syc'no l~ 
oqy 63 (1077); 74-80 



6th graders 



Book Includes a variety of 
studies, the Dimensions of 
Classroom Management Study 
used videotapes of elementary 
classrooms which also Includ- 
ed a few Motional ly dis- 
turbed children. Behavior of 
preselected chl Idren coded 
every 10 seconds during aca- 
demic activities. When 
possible, preselected child- 
ren Included 8 emotlona l.ly 
disturbed and 0 nondlsturbed 
chl Idren, 

102 fourth graders In 3 
classrooms In 2 middle-class 
schools over 9 days 



Programmed-I nstructlbn 
booklet developed to 
teach rules of an 
art I f I cl a I fore Ign 
language. 



A second videotape 
study used 90 first and 
second grade classroom 
for a full day* 24 
classes were In a sub- 
urb of Detroit and 26 
In Oetrolt, Preselected 
children were coded for 
work Involvement and 
deviance every 12 sec- 
onds. Teacher behaviors 
were coded separately. 



Poor quality Instruction retarded the 
learning rate of children of all 10 
love Is, It also affected perseverance 
of hlgh-10 children but had no signif- 
icant effect on those with tQ's of 115 
or below. ° 

Both effective and Ineffective 
teachers handled dlstruptlons 
similarly. Effective teachers 
prevented disruptions from occurring 
In the f Irst place. 



Observers coded 13 cat- Best predictor was proportion of time 
egorl.es of on and off pupil was attending. Other on-off- 
task behaviors, task variables were also predictive of 

academic achievement. 



Inside High School 



"Time and Learning" 



"The Use of Classroom Tim 
In High Schools Above or 
Below the Median Reading 
Score" 



Cuslck, P, • NY: Holt, 
Rlnohart, and Winston, 
1973 



Bloom, 8, I n Learn 1 no 
and Instruction. W)T- 
trock, ed. Berke I ey , 
CA; McCutchan, 1977, 
586-597 

Frederick^ W. Urban 
Ed ucation 1 I , no. 4 
TT977): 459-464 



BEST COPY AY&LfiBUE 



1 high school 



Synthesis of existing studies 
of time and learning 



Mainly based 'on quail- High school students__spent- approx I- 
tatlve data— I ntervlews- — motel y-3~hr sVda y on noncontent and 



-andTObservatlons- 
formal definitions of 
behaviors or time. 



184 classrooms In 27 Chicago 
public high schools; 12 
schools were above median 
reading score, 15 were. below 



approximately 
content, 



Every 5 minutes observ- 
ers recorded the percen- 
tage of students present 
who were Involved In the 
lesson. Interruptions, 
attendance and completed 
homework assignments 
were also, recorded. 
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1 1/2 hrs/day on 



Engagement rates were highly predic- 
tive of student achievement-accounting 
for as much as 3/5 variation In 
achievement. 



High-achieving schools had signifi- 
cantly better attendance, a higher 
level, of Involvement, fewer students 
going In and out, fewer Interruptions, 
and more students doing the assigned 
homework than did low-ach lev I ng 
schools. HIgh-achlevIng schools had 
about 751 of classroom time available 
for Instruction, low-ach I evl ng schools 
hart 51* of the time available. 
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TABLE I 
(continued) 



Study/Report Reference. Population Procedures Highlights 



I nstructlona I 
Study 



01 mens Ions 



Brady, M; Clinton, D; 
Sweeney, J.; Peterson, 
M; and Poyner, H. 
Washington, DC: 
Kerschner Associates, 
1977. 



elementary students 



Classroom observation 
with transition time, 
down time, and manage- 
ment time Included as 
al located time 



Average engagement rate for reading 
and math was about 60S" 



"The Relationship Among 
Teaching Methods, Student. 
Characteristics, and Student 
Involvement In Learning" 



Anderson , L. , and 
Scott, C. Journal of 
Teacher Education 29, 
no. 3 (|97U>: 52-57 



100 nine through twelfth 
graders In a suburban high 
school;. 15 students each 
from 7 humanities and social 
studies classes 



Teaching Behaviors, Academic 
learning Time and Studont 

Achievement; Final Report . . _ 

of Phase lll-e. (Beginning Wes t .Laboratories , 

^Feocher~Eva I uot Ion Study) 1978. 



Fisher, C, et al. 
Technical Report V-l 
San Francisco: Far 



E I ementary. and secondary 
students 



Training, of Teacher s , *Js1ng 
Observation of BT Eb 
Variables 



15^000 Hours: Secondary 
jjcnools and Their Effects on 
Chi Idren ~~* ~ 



"Time, Teacher Comments, and 
Achievement in' Urban High 
Schools 11 



Brown, R. Washington, 
DC: Rational Instl- • 
tute for Education, 
1979. 

/ 

Rutter, M. et a I. 
Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 
1979. 



Frederick, W.j Wal- 
berg, H.'; and Rasher, 
S» Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 73, 
2 <Nov/Dec 1979): 



Same as above 



12 London Innei — city 
secondary schools 



Secondary students in 175 
classrooms in 26 Chicago 
high schools. 



Anderson's observation 
schedule to determine- 
task-re I event behaviors. 
Classroom behavior of 
* each student was coded 
once every 90 seconds by 
two observers. Verbal 
subtest of Lorge Thorn- 
dike Intelligence test 
used to measure scholas- 
tic aptitude. Scott 
Academic Self-Concept 
scale used to measure 
sel f-concept. 



63-65 



Classroom observations. 
Tr a.ns LtJon-t-imev— down """ 
1 1 me, and management 
time r.st- Included as 
al located time. 



40 classrooms observed 
by 20 student teachers* 



Qua 1 1 tat I ve Study - 
narrative descriptions 
from observations and 
I ntervl ews. 



Observations of time us- 
age and teacher 's 
behavior every 5 minutes 
for 7 periods. A running 
log also kept. 



Students with low aptitude and low 
academic self-concept appear most af- 
fected. by the variations In teaching 
methods. Students wi th h I gh ' apt I tude 
and high academic self-concepts were 
more off task In group sotting than 
with other methods. More students, 
regardless of groups, tended to dem- 
onstrate task-relevant behavior when' 
classroom discourse teaching methods 
were used. 

Major Findings — different students 
tend to benefit from different 
teaching methods. 

/ 

A ver a ge_qnqagemen t— re t e ~tor "read I ng 
and moth 751; Engaged time positively 
re lated to total reading achievement 
scores In second and fifth grades; to - 
total math achievement scores in fifth 
grade." 

Ceramics students were engaged 60% of 
the time; welding 62$; Biology * r ii; 
English 87$; Music 54$; Woodshop 95$. 



Children's classroom behavior was 
better In lesson-oriented structured 
classroom. Pupils attending 75$ or 
more of the time had higher exam 
scores* 

46.5$ of the time was lost due to 
absences, lateness, I nattent ion. 



* Figures for comparison purposes 
no, 5 (1982): 471-480, 



In Caldwell, Hultt, and Graeber. "Time Spent In Learning: Imp I I cat I ons from Research." Elementary School Journal 

. ■ 32 ■ • 
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TABLE 1 
(continued) 



Study /Report 



Ref erenco 



Popu 1st Ion 



Procedures 



Hlghl Ights 



M A Study of Schoo 
(numerous articles 
published from th I 



I ng" 

have been 
study) 



"A Study of Schooling 
Curr I cu lum" 



Reported by K. SI rot- 
nIK In "Contextual 
Correlates of the Ex- 
t pendltu-os of Class- 
room Time on Instruc- 
tion* and Behavior: An 
Exploratory Study of 
Secondary Schools and 
Classes** I n AERA 
Journal 19, no. 2 
(Summer 1982):. 275-292 

Klein, M. ; Tyte, K.j & 
Wright, J. Phi Delta 
Kappan (Dec* 1979): 
244-248 



w l ns^ruc±lpnat F -Context, -and^ncornbleth, C. and 



Individual Differences In 
Pupil Involvement In 
Learning Activity" 



School Policy. Leadership 
Style, Teacher Change, and 
Student Behavior In Eight 
Schools 



"How Time Is Spent In 
Elementary Classrooms" 



Korth, W., paper 
presented at AERA, r San 
Francisco, 1979 (ED 
171 409). 

Stal 1 1 ngs, J., and 
Hohlman, 6. Mountain 
Vie*, CA: Stal lings 
Teaching and Learning 
Institute, 1981 



Rosenshlne, B. Jour- 
nal of Classroom' I n"- * 
teractlon 17, no, 1 
(1981): 16-25 



362 Junior high sludents and 
525 senior high students 
selected from a purposive 
sample of 25 schools across 
the nation 



5 minute Interaction 
frames were used* 4-5- 
mlnute Intervals evenly 
spaced during class 
period for 3 full, 
periods* 



1064 teachers at 25 Junior 
and senior high schools In 
subject areas* Also did 
similar study with elemen- 
tary classes* 



2 high- and 2 low-achieve- 
ment students In 4 urban 
fourth grade classrooms 



8 secondary schools In the 
San Francisco Bay Area, 43 
teachers 1 classrooms 



6 second and fifth graders 
who ranged In 25th765th 
percent only 



Compared teacher Inter- 
views with observed data* 
Observers were present In 
1016 sampled classes* 
Four 10-mlnute observa- 
1 1 cms made_JjL_each-cl as s — 
~orr"3 separate days* 

Individual behavior coded 
mjnutes by minute 



Observations of class- 
rooms, questionnaires. 
Interviews, review of . 
existing school data, 
verbal Interaction of 
teachers coded every 5 
m I nu tes 

Classroom observations 
recording engaged activ- 
ities only (putting name 
on paper, or other tran- 
sitional activities not 
I nc luded). 



In secondary classes grouping styles 
with students working alone lesr. often 
and students In the upper tracks had 
more time on Instruction* Association 
between most teacher variables and 
percent of class time spent on In- 
struction and behavior either non- 
existent or weak* 



Teacher perceptions of time on 
Instruction - 70*, observation - 75*, 
perceived time on routine ■ 13*, 
observed ■ 201, perceived time on 
behavior ^_J2J^_observed- ■-- 4* : 



Students engaged 67* time but varied 
significantly with subject. More al- 
located time In moth/reading but less 
on task than social studies and 
science 

Schools where policies and rules clear 
and consistently enforced had higher 
teacher morale, fewer Intrusions, less 
litter and vandal Ism, a lower absence 
rate, less class misbehavior, and more 
time on task. 



Second graders engaged about 2 hr. 30 
mln. or 40* of In-class time: 
'language/math academically engaged 
overall rate 84* In teacher groups; 
70$ with seat work. Amount of Interim 
and wait time consistent across 
classes; off-task time were not. 
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TABLE 1 
(cont I nuod) 



Study/Roport 



Popu lot Ion 



Frocedtres 



Hlqhl Ights 



"Classroom Management Prac- 
t Ices In Industrial Educa- 
tion Laboratories: An 
Ecological Study" 



A Place Called School 



Ponder, G. and Hlnely, 10 Industrial education 
P. Journal of Indus- student teachers In 3 high 
trial Teacher tduce-" 
tlon 19, no. 2 ( 1982): 
77-37 



schools and I middle school 



Gdodlad, J, Now fork: 
McG*ew-«lll, "1983 



.38 schools - elementary, 
.Junior and senior high: * 
1,350 teochors, 8,624 par- 
ents, 1,7163 students,' 38 „ 
principals. Observed 1,016. 
clas3*ocms. _ . . 



Time on Task In Selected 
Vocational Education masses 



Halasz, I., and Behm, 
K. The National Cen- 
ter for Research In ■ 
Vocational Educa t Ion, 
Columbus, 1983 (ED 229 
52B> * 



186 students and 10 teachers 
In 7 schools located In 4 
states. 3 service areas— 
agr leu I ture, market I ng and 
distribution, arid trade and 
Industr I at --I ncluded • 



Narrative classroom ob- 
servations of c las roan 
management techn Iques 



Data collection teams 
observed. Interviewed," 
and col lected I nf.orma- 
tlon from existing docu- 
ments. Classro om obser- 
-vat-lon-mBtr*SJorogy based 
on Stal II ng 's work. 
Both qualitative and 
quantitative dataware 
col lected. 

Observed, ml nute-by- 
mlnute, for ten entire 
class periods during two 
non-consecutive weeks In 
the sprl ng of ,1982. 
Over 1 1,400 minutes 
observed, recorded, and 
anal yzed • Proport Ions 
of time calculated and 
con par I sons conducted 
using F -test s and 
t-tests. Qualitative - 
dota also analyzed and 
reported . 



Purpose was to label and describe 
classrocm management practices of 
smoothly run Industrial education 
classes based on Kounln's criteria of 
task- engagement. "Botter shops" had 
work Involvement of 7 55 and 951; 
others were below 50?. 

Study Includes many components In 
addition to amount of class time spent 
■on Instruction was 7 0? at elementary 
level, and around 7 5? In high school, — - 



Student time on task * 56? on content 
and 13? on noncontent. Time off task 
- 31?. Of time on task, 41? = tech- 
nical skills, theory or practice. 
To ache rs allocated 67? time for con- 
tent and remaining 33? on managerial 
activities,* Teachers spend 29? tlmo 
on one-to-one Instruction. Longest 
classes and classes with least stu- 
dents had highest proportions of time 
on task. 
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Bloom's model of school learning was- built upon Carroll's 
ideas (Bloom 1,974, Carroll 1977), Bloom called/the amount of 
time when the learner is actively engaged in learning the "time ' 
on task" (1974, p, 682)\ In his comprehensive review of differ- 
ences in learning under different classroom conditions .in 
different nations, states, arid communities, Bloom found that 

while there can be no simple explanation for all these 
differences, it/seems. to some of us that the percent of 
time the student spends on task in the .classroom may be a 

powerful variable underlying most of these differences „ — 

(1974, p.°684) ... = " ' * 



Bloom also commented that" 



» thorough understanding of time and its use ' in school 

learning may help us turn this great potential increasingly 
toward the improvement of the schools and the improvement of 
the human, condition, (p. 686) . 1 

Wiley. and Har nischf eger ( 1974 ) formulated a) model that was 
based in part upon Wiley's analysis of the controversial Coleman 
report. Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966). Wiley's 
analysis in that study of the relationship between attendance and 
achievement ^indicated • that the quantity of schooling has a power- 
ful effect qn determining achievement. - In the Wiley-Harnischf eg- 
er model, as in Carroll's model, achievement is determined" by two 
variables: / the total time a student needs to learn a task,. and 
the total time the student actually spends on the task. The in- 
fluence of all other variables (curriculum, student, and teacher 
characteristics, quality of instruction) is overshadowed by these 
two time variables* 



j - Results of Recent Studies 

The three models of time and learning developed by Carroll, 
Bloom, and jWiley-Harnischf eger provided the theoretical founda- 
tion for several empirical, observation-based studies. These 
models of tjime were the- basis of the concept of academic learning 
tdme t\\at has been a major, contribution of the Beginning -Teacher 
Evaluation Study (BTES) (Fisher et ah' 1978). . The BTES findings 
on allocated and engaged time that substantially agree with, 
earlier research are derived from a stronger and more . 
sophisticated database (Borg 1980). 

Through direct observation, BTES researchers ( Fisher et. al. 
1978) collected longitudinal data about students' engagement or 
nonengagement in instructional tasks in elementary classes* Find- 
ings from, the multiple linear regression analysis ? of the rela- 
tionships . between academic learning time and student achievement 
indicated" that the proportion of allocated time that students are 
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engaged in learning tasks was found to be related positively to 
achievement.. In classes with the h ighest" engagement rates, the 
teachers had allocated more time for the academic activities. 
Teachers allocated approximately 55 percent oof the class time for 
academic activities, with another 25 percent devoted to subjects 

such as music, art, and physical educa t ion-. _JTh^iiemai-ni-n g-^ 0 

percent of the t ime_jvas_spe_n± — in— noni-ns't^^FionaT activities and 
^trartsit-ions-^ ' 

On -the average, the second and fifth grade students- in the - 
BT ES w ere e ngaged in math and reading about 73 percent of the 
XlT-Ocated time. Overall," the students were engaged in academic 
activities about one hour and forty-five minutes or 40 percent of 
the in-class time. There was considerable variation among stu- 
dents, however, : with some students engaged about thirty minutes 
more and others .engaged about thirty minutes less than the aver- 
age engagement rate (Rosenshine 1981). 

The. Follow-Through evaluation studies conducted by Stallings 
and her associates through the 1970s 'and 1980s (Stallings and 
Kaskowitz 1974; Stallings and Mohlman <L981 ) have provided im- " " 
proved classroom observation methodology and -additional substan- 
tiation of the time-on-task. theory of learning. Stallihgs's con- 
tinual work has resulted > in correlational and descriptive data 
about school effectiveness , including the use of time by elemen- 
tary and -secondary teachers, and students in the classroom. Her 
findings indicate that the mere length of the school day or the 
length of class in secondary schools is not the critical factor 
in students' academic achievement. She stated, "Clearly student 
learning depends on how the ^available time is used, not just the 
amount of time available" (Stallings 1980,. p. 11). .Stallings has 
organized a teacher training institute to encourage teachers to 
spend more time instructing and managing students to stay on. task, 
durinq class time (Stallings and Mohlman 1981)-. ... 

The notion that increased time\ on task will increase 
achievement is appealing as a simple\solution to the. problem of 

• making academic education" more effective. Several researchers . 
have cautioned, however;! that the time \n task findings should 
not be. interpreted to mean that merely increasing .the engaged 

t-ime-^i-1-]^ 

(1980, p. 12) "comment sums- up- the views of sucK others as Soar 
(1978) and Evertson (1980)., "For all student^, there is a point 
at which more learning, time does not produce more learning". 

At this time, . there is no known optimum time\Qn task for ■ 
most students , particularly the 'less academically Successful 
students. It is believed,, however, that -less successful students - 
needmore time, to learn than, the more successful students ( Bloom . 
1977). : Data from Glaser (1968) and: Atkinson (1968) suggest that 
the slowest 5 percent of learners take about five , times\s long 
to reach any given criterion of mas tery as do the - fas test\5 per- 
cent of the learners ( Borg 1980). A number of studies (Block 
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1971; Peterson 1972) provide evidence" that 80 percent of the 
students can achieve a fevel of learning that^ is usually attained 
by only 20 percent when there is/an increase of 10 to 20 percent 
in learning time, j However, in a more recent writing,* °Bloom______ 

(Carroll. 1977) suggested that rate^^JE^ea-rni-ng^are^ 

~ Evertson ( 1980) reported a significant, variation in student 

engaged time among achievement groups. On the average, low- 
achieving junior fiigh students, were engaged 40 p'ercent of the 
time in academic content compared with 85 percent engaged time 
for high-achievers . Low-achievers spent more time waiting and 
doing nothing, than did high-achievers. 

Anderson and Scott (1973) examined the relationship among 
methods, students' verbal ability , students 1 academic self- 
concept, and students' .tim<* on task in a suburban high .school. 
One of the major findings ^of the .Anderson * and. Scott study is that 
different teaching methods can be useful for different types of 
students. Students with both low., aptitude and a low academic 
self-concept seem to be the most' affected by variations in teach- 
ing methods. Students with high apt itude.. and high academic self- 
concepts appear to be more off task A in group settings than with 
any other method. More students, regardless of type, tended to 
show more on-task behavior with methods that provide two-way com- 
munication and that are largely teacher directed, such as cjiscus- 
sions with questions and answers. 

Another influence on the t ime-on-'task stuc hu. en 
Kounin ' s work on discipline (Kounin 1970) . Both ef fee _ e ; nd 
ineffective" teachers appear to handle discipline 'problems ir much 
the same way. However, effective tieachers manage classrooms in 
ways that prevent discipline problems from occurring in the first 
place . - 1 - 

. . Kounin ( 197,0) identified the fol lowing categories of teacher 
behavior associated with'high levels of. time on task: with-it- 
ness, smoothness, momentum, variety, and gnoup focus. All of the 
identified teacher behaviors : relate to the .flo t w and pacing of 
classroom activities. Different -teacher behavior.s were associ- 
ated with high levels of time on task' in different;- situations. 
"With-it-ness" and "smoothness" were associated with £ime on task 
regardless of the situation,; "Variety" was important to seatwork 
but not recitations, whereas "momentum"- and "group focus" were - 
associated with high levels of time on task "in recitation but not 
seatwork. * 

Later studies by Kounin and Gump (1974) developed the con- 
cept of a signal system »that helps explain the previous findings. 
The situations themselves exert, a "holding power" "that can lead 
to high levels of t ime on task. The learning environment , teach- 
er behaviors or pacing of the lesion all can give the student 
signals 1 
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-To summarize recent studies of time on taSk, it appears that 
a positive relationship (correlational, not causal) between 
teacher-allocated time and student time, on task and achievement 
has been established ; in the elementary-level studies. There is 
n temptation to apply the time-on-task findings from the academic 
t3lementary classrooms to the secondary-level .vocational educa- 
tion classrooms. It is important , however, to recognize that 
there are usually significant differences between these two areas 
in their orientation, goals, structure, and student, character ist- 
ics that have different implications for increasing student time 
on task . • 

The^ time-achievement research suggests . that teachers should 
manage class time to provide adequate time for students to be 
engaged in learning. There is no formula for calculating the 
precise amount of time required ffrr optimal learning at either 
the ele mentary -or secondary level, nor is there any, amount "oT 
time. ideal for all the students in a heterogenous class . It is 
apparent, however , that where ' the opportunity for student time on 
task is increased, there is significant gafn in student achieve- 
ment. „ . <. ■ ■ 



Key Factors Affecting' Students 1 ' Time on Task 
Teacher Behaviors 

Huitt and Caldwell (forthcoming) categorize teacher behav- 
iors into two types: management behaviors and instructional 
behaviors. Management behaviors can be further broken down into 
three major. concepts— selecting and arranging 0 activities^ moni- 
toring student behavior, and dealing with" misbehavior— which have 
further subdivisions as follows: [ 

Selecting and Arranging Activitj.es 

• Use routines to* reduce confusion - — iJ 7™~ 

• •■ Establish clear and consistent rules 

• Plan. for transitio ns between activities ; have ' 
■• material ready 

■ ■ ■ * 1 . ■ 

• Foster, good student work" habits . ~ . 

"k Structure the physical environment to facilitate " / 
. learning ♦ 



Monitor ing* 

.# Move around tne room to monitor behavior 



• Pace activities appropriately 



Stopping Misbehavior 



• . Anticipate conscque.nces ; head off misbehavior 

before it occurs 

• State expectations for behavior clea^l^ 
0 Hold students accountable for behavior 

o Give feedback on behavior , .perhaps privately 

According to Huitt and Caldwell, rules and procedures are 
usually established during the first weeks of school. .* Thus, an 
observation team is not likely , to note this factor unless the ob- 
servations take place within the first few days of school. Since 
teachers and administrators often consider this the worst poss- 
ible time to have observers, yearly "procedure setting^ 1 is seldom 
obser/ved; > . . - ' 

'The relationship between teacher behaviors and the amount of 
student engaged time is complex, but several behaviors do seem to 
encourage student engagement i ;Huitt. and Caldwell (forthcoming) 
-have found a sequence of important instructional events emerging 
from the research and grouped these events into four major cate- 
gories: .presentation, practice, feedback, and monitoring. Spe- 
cific behaviors can be identified under each category and organ- 
ized into an effective strategy to achieve the specified goal of 
optimizing the amount of allocated . t ime , engagement rate, & or . 
botjh. 

Burnham (1983) has suggested that it is very important for 
th(£ adult educator to be oi'ganized. In this art ic\e ,. .organ iza- 

t ion '"' ; ' r 

entails, developing objectives, goals, and a broad. course 
outline which are made available in writing to the .''■'[ 
V learners; developing lesson plans which include activi- 
ties that appropriate! y mirror the cog nitive taxonomy,;, _ _ 

^ nt3~~^v a~llla" conference, the. 

learner's performance an r d products . . . when the* teach- 
er doe.s not '.do those th ings 'oyit pf respect fpr the 
;. learrter, the all-too-cJLear message -is that the learner 
is hot- .'important'. r (p. 34) '■ ■' : ' 

: ■-. r ■ ■ . ■ Q T ° • - 

Pf annenstiel (1982) lists 
transition- time which coinci 
organization: 



seven ways teachers can lessen 
with Burnham's (1983) emphasis .on 



1. Develop routines so that students know what will 

hap p en— n e x- t . — - — : — ~~. ~~ - ' — \ 

2. Establish clear and consistent rules. « 



2 4 
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3. .--Structure the classroom so that it is easy to monitor 
all students.' ' % " * . :^ 



4. 'Make sure that needed classroom* material's for the day 
are easy to find and replace v '''''it 

5. .Set up the classroom to minimize. distractions 

outside or inside the classroom. v - 

. • f fc " „ 

.6. Plan for transitions so that -every thing is ready .and 
quickly distributed. 

^ -71 Fn&ter good work habits, in students. (p. .21); 

• A -number of . studies have focused on the relat io'nship , of 
' teacher behaviors to., student time- on task. One study of 53 
sixth grade teach : era and a subsample of their students done by •■ 
Fo*? Peck, and Blattstein (1978) found < : strong association be-/, 
tween teachers : exhibiting . systematically organized classroom^ be- 
havior and stQdent time on. task".* In another study, standardized 
^achievement was affected curvilinearly by time on task i Edwards 
'l981). Edwards cited a study by Peck and Veldman V( 1972) that - ' '" 1 , 
focused on 165 second and third grade teacher s . The study found 
that % - 

teacher .cha.racteristics which correlated highly a 
-with students 1 standardized achijevement test score 
gains to have consistent negative affective impact, 
. suggesting the possibility th : at^the very values and 
procedures, which tend to maximize the l^arnijng of the 
/'knowledge and skills tapped by standardized achievement 
. tests ri^y have adverse ef-fects 'on pupil iriSrale, J • 
interest, and long-term «ded icatTi cm to learning in 

a broad- sejise., (p. 16) " . <? 

* . -■ "' ■ ' , ■ ■ 

However, Barnes*' (1981) cautions tKat* care must be taken not to. 
TTtfeTtf^ that have been 

identified"., for specific grades, subjects? and group^or'^tTIB^n^^, 
A/ causal relationship- between teaching 'behaviors : and achievement 
cannot be assumed s ince many variables aire ' not controlled^ Also, 
there: could be .interaction effects with subjects and/or grade ' 
level. There is-also the Question, of what is the most des i.r.able.1 
outcome of education. / *. , : 

Sirotnik,* ( 1983)' found that about 75 percent , of class time in 
both elementary and secondary schools- was instructional. .About. 
70 -percent of total class ■ time involved student-teacher interac- 
_ tij3ji.^A_bj3j^ percent of the teachers. y time was equally divided^ 

between working alone ( o ft en 'at t he~i _ r~-de s l< s-)— a n d— mo ni-.to ^l n -g— ~oiP— 
observing, students. The-. other 10 percent"-l*h"clucied nonverbal re*-* 
sponse to." students 3 and walking around; the classroom. 



' In his stu'dy 'of 1,016. classrooms, Goodlad (1983) found tha'fc 
teachers tended to use a very limited repertoire of teaching 
methods,, spending mpst of their time talking .and monitor ing seat- 
work i The lack of instruct ional Variety was less evident in the 
arts , physical ' educat ion and vocational educat ion classes .'- Ac- 
cording to Goodlad, ' in these classes there typically 1 are 

' more demonstrations, discuss ions , . various types- of 
phys i.cial per forming , and production of products other 
than written ones. These classes . entail less lecturing, 
fewer written assignments, and fewer quizzes. Further " 
more, students are cons idef^ably more involved in setting .-r"- 
their own goals, choosing the subjects of ° study and work, 
and So forth. (19 8 3, p. 467) 

Absenteeism,. 

According to a report by Starlings and Mohlman (1981), 
"Attendance is becoming a bigger and bigger problem in today's 
high schools. Clearly , teachers cannot reach students who do 0 not 
appear in class" "> Cp • 5 ) . . Rutter et al. (1979) found that pupils 
attending 75 percent or more of, school time had higher exam 
scores than students who attended less often. Frederick (1977) 
st.udied classroom time in. low- and, high-achie v rng Chicago.-- v. 
schools. High-achieving schools "were those -.above the median! 
^eacjing^ score? for. Chicago schools; low-achieving, schools we^'e ^ 
defined as those below the median score. In the study, / 

high-achieving schools have significantly better . / 
attendance, a higher level of involvement > fewer / • it 
stjudents gding in and out, fewer interruptions, and, .. / 
more students doing the assigned homework than in l/ow 
. achieving schools . ,(p«'462) 1 

Twenty-five percent of the available student time was /wasted in 
the high-achieving schools due to absences, inattention , and . 
interruptions. However, - in low-achieving schools , A<jf peirceht of, 
available student time was wasted (Frederick 1977). / 

• ' * • • * & 

• .In - a review of selected studies on time oh tas/& , ' Karwei t 
(1983) stated that . • . / .' 

student absence varies by age. and sex of student ' \ . . , 
\^ (Levanto 1973), by the location oi the school 

( Statistics of State School Systems , 1978),/ by the 
size of the school (Lindsay 1982), and. by the grade 
organization of the school (Slavin and Kar?w&it 1982 ) • 
(p. 7) •■ ' / • ■ 

'. . - ' - / : '. - :, - ' 
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; According /to.. Karweit . ( 1973) , on any given day in an urban second 
ary school, there may be more students absent than present. Not 
only do absent ,'students miss the learning time themselves, they 
reduce the time available to other students if . the teacher has t< 
review mater ial missed. Levanto ( 1973 ) studied records of 310 
students in a Connec ticdtf high school during the 1971-72 school 
year and found the following patterns of absenteeism: 

. . " • . • ■ . - - ■ ■ ' ........ . - , ' / 

• Wednesday and Thursday have the lowes ti^tuden t ab- 
■ sence rate. The rate "is also lower on days of 

.. 'important tests, and other important activities . ' 

• Males have a lower absence rate than females during 

> .the first. three years, but senior males have a highe 
absence rate' than females. 

-Rate of absenteeism increased from ninth jto twelfth \ 
grade. . 

• Students from two-parent homes" have -a lower absence 
rate than other students . 

... , ; • College preparatory- students have the lowest absence 
rate, next business education, then general. 

. • Seniors with the highest' IQ's and academic achieve- 
ment have the lowest absence rate. 

. • " Rates were lower if. students participated- in both 

athletic and nonathletic activities than if they par- 
^ticipated in one or hone. ? 

• AbFantaeism is higher for. black than" for white 
students.. . . - . 

• . The poorer the teacher"* 1 s personal ity score , the 
- higher* the absenteeism rate' of the students. 

Caldwell, Huitt, and ;.Gr'aeber (1982) have stated'that "the 
number of days ; in the year -a student, actual ly— a t t e nd rH s c hoo 1 is 
the most general measure of a student's involvement in learning" 
(p. 472). They Vlist . several, factors that influence attendance — \ 
community- beliefs, peer group,, home environment, an<3 the school 
and classroom environment. 

Interruptions and Breaks 

" ' . ' ' . / 

'Stall ings, and. Mdhlmah ( 19 H^Ff^ found that fewer students were 
on task in secondary classes where there were frequent interrup- 
tions by tardy students or announcements over the loudspeaker . 
There^were ^lso more teacher corrections for behavior in class- . 
rooms "with more frSque,nt in ter riipt ions ^ Not only was . time lost 




due to the interruptions, but it took additional time for. stu- 
dents to return tp their on-task activities after each inter- 
ruption.. - 

Results I of l the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Fisher 
et al. 1978) j also showed that break time (including recess, 
^lunch, restr.oom, etc.) in elementary classes was negatively cor- 
related with' student time on task. One possible . explanation ■ of- 
fered, was that long, periods of "play " carry over into .work time 
(Rosenshine 1981). Henderson (1 ; 983) found during observation of 
secondary - horticulture, classes that 

disproportionate amount of time was spent on. school and 
teacher, prescribed breaks.' The breaks appeared to be 

■unnecessary , lengthy , and did not reflect true working 
conditions. Excessive break time may .encourage , 

; inappropriate work habits. (p. 72) " 

Grouping , ..' ' 

Studies of elementary classrooms that used small group in- 
struction rather than total class, instruction had less time on 
task. -The teacher, was often interrupted to discipline non-group 
members and seatwork was not as effective in keeping students en- 
gaged,. In the Follow-Through studies conducted by Stallings and 
Kaskowitz (1974), teacher time spent working with, one or two stu- 
dents was negatively correlated with student gain in^ achievement, 
whereas time spent in teacher-led groups was positively correla- 
ted with achievement. However,, Karweit ( 1983) cautioned that it 
is necessary .to consider more than, just the quantity of instruc- 
tional time. Different amounts of time yield similar results 
depending on the efficiency with which time is .used. Grouping \ 
may! be productive if the quality of time outweighs the t ime^.. r.^ 
necessary, for management. When working with the entire class', 
thej. teacher , will usually pace the lesson for the average* or 
middle-level ability students. Thus the lesson is likely to be 
too r slow for higher-ability students and too^fast f or . lower- 
ability ones. Grouping according to : ability level potentially 
may 1 increase -the effective instructional time. - The problem with> 
grouping is the trade-off between increased instructional effici- 
ency! of those in the group and a reduced level for those students 
not involved at that time. 

Time on Task and Effective Schools ' 

Although in recent years .effective school studies have re- 
ceived much attention, there seem to be many different ways to 
define what e f f ect ive schools really are . Furthermore , it ap- . , 
pears that effective school factors are so interrelated that it ';. 



has been difficult to determine if the identified factors are 
what make schools effective or if schools that are effective ex- ' 
hib.it these characteristics. Little (1981) looked at school 
success relative to staff development activities. Edmonds (1979) 
considered schools effjectiye if low-income students achieved at 

/the same ievel as the "middle-income students.. Rutter ("1979) < 
looked at consistent achievement test score gains, low absence 
rates v.; and positive" student behavior (such as. low delinquency 
rates and appropriate classroom behavior ) as signs of school 
effectiveness. .Stallings ;a!'nd Moh'lman ; (1981) defined effective 
schools as those with- high teacher morale, teacher implementation 

-of ^time-use programs., students on task., low absence rates, 
friendly environment , and .. low litter and vandalism. Westbrook's 
(1982) study determined school effectiveness by student achieve- 
ment test ''scores, in the basic skills . areas. Each of. these stu- 
dies described what effective schools are ; doihg, according to 
their writers 1 definitions of "effective," but none actually 

"showed what made these schools effective.. 

Westbrook (1.982) iden t i f ied \several 1 imi tat ions or qualifi- 
cations that should be. cons idered\when interpreting the findings 
of effectiveness studies. First, if the study bases its effec- 
tiveness .rat ing on student achievement scores, there .is no way to 
look at the relation of the total school environment on effec- 
tiveness. Second, the findings of the . existing 'studies cannot be 
applied to other situations. Most studies aire based on basic 
skills achievement in urban elementary schools . . Inxaddition, 
educators do not know how to change ineffective schools into, 
effective schools. Therefore', factors* that are found) in the 
effective schools . studied cannot necessarily be. applied success- - 
fully to other situations. Third, exist ing studies do not show 
the large range of achievement variations between Effective and 
ineffective- groups . Comparisons with, average groups would pro- 
vide a more, realistic picture of _ the differences . And finally, - 
longitudinal studies of effectiveness are rare, so -there is no 
way- >.to -measure changes over aperiod of . t ime. Thus it- -cannot be 
determined if schools remain consistently effective. Schools 
that hhve only, recently become effective may exhibit different • 
factors than those . that have ma inta ined' : long-term effectiveness. 

Many of the variables in effectiveness studies could be 
grouped under the category of classroom management, which in- 
cludes- the effective use' of time. The Stall ings and Mohlman . 
study (1981) specif icall'y defines effective schools as those . ^ 
with students on task arid teachers implementing a time-use pro- 
grarn. . The classroom environment seems to reflect the management 
style of the teacher. In a descriptive study of Chicago-area 
schools, Wynne and Martens (1980) make the following observations 
about a junior high: / 

I saw one group of students act up in a classroom 1 

— : wAe_r_e_the_t<eac^^ Then— the— rest— of 

the,, day, where teachers were stricter, and. applied 



punishment., the same group behaved. If' "a teacher 
; was very strict, they were very good. If a teacher 
v allowed them some freedom, they took it. To* softie 

classes a lot of interactions and exchanges went on,, -r 

. and a. great deal of ,. enthusiasm was allowed, but it was 
obvious that the teacher had control of the cl^ss. 
(p^ 145) 

achers may not always be aware of the magnitude of management 
problems. in the^ same study Wynne and Martens interviewed bbthi 
students and teachers: 

. *' . . Ironically , when we .asked teachers if they thought 
their students cut class often or cheated on exams, 
. .. they .believed that for the most part these things 
didn't happen. Our interviews with the students, 
however, indicated otherwise. (p. 32) 

Mackenzie J 19 83 ) described the factors contributing to ef- 
fective schools, as a "culture of mutually: reinforcing expecta- 
tions and activities" (p. 8). Three dimensions of; effect iye 
schools were identified: ■ leadersh ipi , ef f icacy , and efficiency. 
The efficiency dimensions include such elements as effective use 
of instructional time, orderly classroom environment, and well- 
structured classroom activities. 

Although .there are -many characteristics found in effective 
schools, the time students are engaged in learning and the fac- 
tors, contributing to that time appear to be integral parts of an 
effective school accord ing to the studies reviewed. 
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CHAPTER 3 
METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 



Rationale 



The rationale for. the design of the current* study -was based 
on recommendations from the previous study , concepts of time use; 
findings /from related studies, and the objectives of the current 
study. in addition to -the recommendation to investigate teacher- 
instructional/managerial variables, the previous study indicated 
other factors that could potentially influence student time use 
m -vocational classes. Reviews of related studies and face-to- 
face or telephone discussions with other researchers of time on 
task (Lor in Anderson, Judy pf annenste i 1 , Nancy Karweijt) confirmed 
that a number of additional factors should te considered in the 
current study.. As a result, several other variables were added 
for observation... These included the grouping of students in a 
class,^ whether in one room or more than one room; whether all 
students were working on the same task or different tasks; the 
amounfof distract ion coming from within the classroom, or from 
outside the classroom; the type and amount of interaction between 
the students and the teacher; how effective the teacher\ was at 
noticing students' needs; the number, of transitions during a 
class period, and the intensity of student involvement . \ 

' . ' ' • 3 . ' , /•;'•■ " : \ ' - : ' 

As a result of the previous study , a "class if icat ion of stu- " 
dent time use was developed, which is shown- schematically \in fig- 
ure 2:-\As figure 2 shows, time on con/ent * included basic skills 
( reading ,\ writing, computation) , the theory 'of technical sk\ills r 
practice of technical skills, employabil ity skills youth organ- 
ization activities* and any other content-related activities. 
Time on noncontent included other/youth organization 'activities; 
work assigned by the teacher but/ not content related, set up and 
clean up, and other noncurriculiam-related activities. ■ - ' 

, Time on break .was considered . separate ly from time off task 
because it was. not a student-initiated off-task activity. time 
on break was mandatory in many cases due to school or state re- 
gulations. Time off task- included student-initiated time spent • 
waiting, socializing,, goof ing off, leaving the room, or other \ 
time not on task. Other decisions prompted by the results of the 
previous study were a reduction in the number of observations 
necessary to collect reliable data and the need to record des- 
criptive information about interact ions and special situations. 
Also, , it wcrs .concluded that s.ince marketing, and distributive " 
education classes had- far more simulation as opposed 'to realistic 
practice of skills, another service area would be more useful f.ot 
study of time , on task. Therefore, business and office classes 
were selected (rather than, for example, marketing and distribu- 

ti-ve_educat-i-on-c-l-ass e s~H Fi-nariyv the db jectives o f the current 

study were to expand the sample to include- postsecondary 
vocational-technical classes. ' 
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Figure 2, Breakdown of student time use In vocational classes 



Both secondary .and, postsecondary classes were deliberately 
selected for participation in this- study. The sample selection . 
resiilted_ i classes . and'sixteen postsecondary 

classes.,.; . <\ t ' * - 



Secondary Classes • 

It was first determined that./ if possible, classes would be 
selected, at the schools where the previous study was conducted . 
One reason was that , information was already avai labl£ about these 
"schools and their respective, communities; Second/ it would, be 
easier to gain permission to. conduct the study at these schools 
rather than new schools. And", most important, th£se schools were 
known to meet the other criteria for selection which were — 

• permission for participation from the state director of 
vocational education,.. 

m proximity (for budget purposes ) to the National Center, 

9 possession, of at least two of the following vocational 
* program areas: agriculture, business and office, and 
trade and industrial education. * •* - % . • 

"■..The additional criterion was that each site had to have a 
viable postsecondary institution that would agree to partici- 
pate in the study... This was necessary to make the best use of 
staff and travel resources . The two sites that . met all of the 
criteria were asked to participate in the study .- 

- Throughout ;the selection process typical classes were, re- 
quested, as opposed to exemplary ones. : The vocational directors 
made their final ^selections of the specific classes for inclusion 
based upon which vocational program areas were represented at 
their schools and the - t imes the classes were scheduled. Working 
with unavoidable- schedul ing conflicts, time and resource limita- 
tions, spring vacations', and other, constraints, the researchers 
rqade . the €inal selection resulting, in the nine classes diap-l-a-yex3 
ir 1 table " 2 : .Y; . — — ~ — — 

: As indicated__i-n- trabTe 2] iXve classes- were selected at the • 
jinjji.W One represented, agriculture education, two 

represented business and office education, and two represented 

trad-j' and industrial education. Four\lasses were selected at 
.the inner-city site. One represented Agricultural education, one 

represented business and office education, and the remaining two 

represented trade and industrial education. 



TABLE . 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY CLASSES 
PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY BY PROGRAM AREA AND SITE; 



Site 



Midsized 
urban 



Agricultural 
Education 



Business 
and Office 
Educat ion 



Trade and ■ ' ! . Total 
* Industrial Number 
Education Classes 



Inner city 

Total , number 
of classes 



,1 
3 



Post secondary Classes 

The selection of the. postsec.ondary institutions was . 
obviously influenced by the decision to return to previously 
selected secondary ^schools . However, the selected schools were 
required to meet the following criteria: jt{ 

• .Agreement to participate from the chief administrator ' 

and, in some' cases, from specific instructors who 
taught the courses in the ^requested program areas 

• ..Possession of at least^two of the; 1 following yocational- 

technciai program areas: agr icul ./ure , business; and 
of f ice./ trade and industrial, and technical educat Lan- 



The same constraints f gx— -the— s"e~lect io.n . of the secondary 
classes applj^d^to— trlre*^poVt second ary selections.. An additional 
^^s-t-r^arirrrtr^h^ever , was that at one of the two institutions 
classes were held once a' week instead- of each day. Since that 
institution met the other criteria, it was determined that more 
classes would be observed even if they were only observed twice 
during the two weeks scheduled for the observations. The final 
selection resulted inr the sixteen classes displayed in tpible 3. 
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TABLE 3 




DISTRIBUTION. OF POSTSECONDARY CLASSES PAR- 
TICIPATING IN . THE STUDY BY PROGRAM AREA AND SITE 



Business 
Agricultural and Office 
^Education Education 



Trade and 

Industrial 

Education 



Total 
Technical Number 
.Education Classes 



0 



number 
of classes 



5 



10 



16 



As s^own in 'table 3 f there was an uneven di-str ibut ion • of 
classes across sites and across program areas . At the" midsized 
: urban site, \f our jclasses represented' business and office educa- 
tion, one cl^ss. represented trade and 'industrial education, and 
one class represented technical education. At the subur ban . s i te , 
one class represented agricultural, education , five represented 
business and office education, and four represented technical 
education. • \ 




Instruments 

Two observation guides were developed fpr , the study. The 
guides, called Observation Guide. I and Observation Guide II-, are 
shown in the Appendix. The guides were, designed to record each 
•minute of class time. Eabh of the observers used only one type 
of guide throughout the st\dy. This practice is believed to in- 
crease the observers' prof Tciency \and their reliability in making 
judgments for the observat ioNis . " The guides were designed to eli- 
minate the need for receding W transcribing the information for 
data entry. Each page of Observation Guide I was designed to 
record fifteen mi nu tej_of_olassVi^^ example/ if the class 

being_obsejzv-ed--wars7rL5 0 minutes rong, then ten pages were used to 
-record 'the time used in that clasps,. Similarly, each page of Ob- 
servation Guide II ! was used to redprd Tfive minutes of class time, 
requiring thirty pages /for a 150-miNnute- -class . The. guides were 

similar; in format to those used in bhe previous study , but dif- 
:f ered_i^ w . — _ 

_qyejDJ^y.,_mQ re det ails could be recorde^ to provide data about the 
factors such as grouping and • interrupt ions . 
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Codes Used in Observation Guides 



Observation Guide I was used to record- student and". teacher , 
time use,- as ^ell ias student grouping on a minute-by-minute 
basis. -The/first seventeen columns were used to record identi- 
fication codes--time .of- day, date, observer, site, level school, 
service area, ciass, and teacher type. Codes for student dis- . 
persement (location in one or more rooms) and .student 'grouping • 
.(whether whble class, group, or individual work on task) 5 were 
recorded in. the next two columns. The teacher's opportunity to 
vieW students, opportunity to interact with students, role 
(actual observation of and interact ion with students), task/ (pur- 
pose of teaching behavior ) , and primary teaching method were 
recorded in code, form in the subsequent seven columns. 

.Student time use was recorded in the remaining columns of 
Observation Gu ide" I . . - Student time was .classified- as time on con- 
tent, op nbncpntent, and off task. Each. -of- these classifications 
was subdivided" to indicate .specific types .of activities Such as c 
time on theory and time on setting up/cleaning up, 'Finally, /the 
last two columns of Observation Guide I were used to record the 
number of students enrolled in the class that day and the exact 
number of students present during each minute. j 

The first seven teen columns, in Observation Guide II were 
used to record the same identification information "recorded !in 
Observation AGu ide I .. Codes for disruptions, interruptions, j 
transitions, \ student involvement, and teacher with-it-ness were 
recorded in the next five columns. The observer used the remain- 
ing space to write a narrative based on the following questions: 

• How is th^. teacher maintaining . activity flow? 
a Is the teac her ^ beh a v : i o r^a pp r op r iate ; on 'task? : 

• What appear to be the time controls/standards for 
student behavior? • \ , 

• ;• What behavior sett ing/content variables seem to 

■influence time^on task?, • 7 



Validity and Reliability \- \ \ 

As in the previous study, direct observation was considered 
the .be^t method for studying how teacher instructional/ manager- 
ial behaviors relate to students' use of time in vocational edu- 
cation classes . However, many problems with validity and Reli- 
ability are inherent when casing the direct observation method.. 
The observation guides were modified from those developed for the 

: prev4ous— st-udy-,— and— t^^^ 

ered in several ways. .: " 

52 v .. . ; ' 
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. ' - Validity.- • one of the -assumptions of this study was that- • 
there- are major curricular ,,contemt areas or tasks that are - 

: included in all vocational program's It was believed that these 
curricular content areas would be, valid for- both the Secondary !, 
cad e ?°KrfS VY "levels. .Thus the . observation guides Included"!? 
codes for .the- curricular content area , for, classro6m .variables , 
and.for teacher instructional/managerial behaviors that were 
based upon findings from the previous, research and related 
™™h S * £ he . codes were pilot-tested in secondary and post- 

• JSS bu ? x P ess - and. office, agriculture', trade and industrial, 

r2f?i^ ?h C al 1 classes - .The codes, were subsequently refined to 
'cHsses classroom situations encountered in. the pTlot-test 

^ < - 0 n? bS T rVer K^ nter ^ er ' ef>Ce - Kerlinger (1973) minimized the ; ■ 
.potential problem of observer interference when he expla ined" that 
observers have little effect on situations . they observe . Ke^lin- 

™^i nte V Ut ' th3t Pebple :adap,fc quickly: : .to the observer's 
pres ,ence a ? d - continue to do what they usually do. "Indeed," he 

■ Sf ilL ^u 1 ! more ° f a -problem to the uninitiated who seemed to 
• Observed" ?n ^III" ^ differentl V even artificially w^en 

s ^ISk' 538) :, ■•According, to ..Ryan ( 1960 ), the .classic belief 

ob^r2d " uk S will, act in an . unusually perfect way when being 
observed Although this may be true in some cases,, it should be 
recognized that teachers cannot do under observation what thiey 
have never learned to do. - ■ y . 

' M ° st ° f the teachers in this study were observed for a week' 

. (five days), from the beginning to .the last minute of each class 

RvIn P ?iqfi^ T a H 1 - tl?er H f0r u bel i ev e d that/ as Kerl inger *'(197 3 ) and 
Ryan (I960) indicated, that the teachers were behaving in their < 
usual, ways during the observations. . , '• *. - 

r,h CQ ^ bSerV r r liabilitY - Although Kerlinger (1973) discounted 
studIK r i^ r ^ r ? n «\Z S 3 seri ? us P^blem .in direct .observation 
^ro'biSm: . bell ^,that.obserjer.reliability- is a potential. .; 

• ..The observer must digest the information derived from X • 
observations and then make inferences .about constructs \ 
• " ; Th e strength and the weakness of the procedure- V 
is the observer's power of inference. (p. 538) V 

non^?^ 1 ? 7 and Wetzel (19-63,) recommended that observers should 
wS^ OU ^ K SG - the leaSt inference Possible' in describirtg 
whether, a behavior occurred. To this end, the observers in this! 
!S w!5 SpeC1 H fic activities as they occurred ■ each mWe? 

1 6 TeCOrdl [! g of activities prevented the observers ' 

or teachers .intentions. As a result, activities were recorded 
with a minimum/of observer inference. 1 . w - e recoraea 
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' . Reliability among observers ,\ Flanders ^1967 ) commented that 
"the ideal observer team is a group of . like-mijided individuals" ■ 
who. will respond consistently wi x t£\ the same category, number when 
presented 'with the same communication events" (p. 158). The *.# 
pilot tests resulted in considerable ..reliability. ( •85) among the 
observers. In 'this study the potential problem of reliability- . 
among observers using .the -same instrument was further minimized. ■- 
A tooal of ; four observers, conducted all of the observations. Two 
of the observers collected, all the secondary, data while another 
•two collected all the pos'tsecondary data, . Each observer used 
only one 'of the observation guides, fttr^they mi°nimizirig potential- 
problems with {interra.ter / reliabi lity foij either secondary or 
postsecondary observations'. 



Field Procedures 



The Pilot 'Test 



...The first drafts of the observation, guides were used in . 
pilot tests at. a ° local secondary school and'W postsecondary in- 
stitutipn. The* f ield procedures , % and- the process, of . recording - 
observations every minute were tested in ; several, types of 
vodational-technical classes, ~Ail;.but. one of \ the four pilot-test 
staff had collected data for the previoqs study, . The four, mem- * 
ber£ of the pilot-test staff were scheduled to\ collect all the 
data for the current study. The pilot -test staff used the'speci- 
f ic^observ'at ion guide (Observation Guide" I or Observation Guide 
I 1 ) they would use tq collect the study data , x ' ■' 

' / ■ ■ ' ■ 1 ■ v- . " ' . •. • .'• ■' 

. . , After the pilot test,, the two observation, gui'des were 
revised to include more .precise codes. The pilot-test staff 
reported jthat the minute-by-minute data recording .procedure- as 
comfortable*, not too dema'nding^ and not too boring for the length 
of time* sjpent observing. They 'found the codes relatively easy to 
remember and. to apply in the'actual classroom situations. 



Data Collection 



7- 



' 'The five secondary /and two postsecondary schools selected 
for! participation in the s^udy Ayere located at two geographic , 
sites. Site 1 was an /industrial 0 metropolitan city, surrounded - by 
suburban areas that are closely linked economically , In con- 
trast , Site 2 was a homogeneous mids i zed" city , Data were collect 
ted at each site for two nongonsecu'tive weeks : in- March and April 

1-983, / . . ■ \ / ■. ■ - ■ '■ . ■■ ; ; . ■"■ < ' - : -". • 

■ . ■ /• ' ':• '. ' - •'■ - * 

t""'*. Different { classes were observed during the- first week than - 
.during ;th§ second, at the' secondary schools and at one of. the two 
~pqst^ Sinc.e the second-,postsecondary 

institution held glasses only once -a week. (as opposed 'to every 
day of. the week), the same classes were observed both weeks in 



order to collect at two entire class periods of data for the 
classes. Two teachers were observed teaching three classes each 
week . r 

The four observers for the study comprised two teams, one 
for secondary and one for postsecondary . Once at their respec- 
tive schools, the team members talked, briefly with the teachers 
• they were to observe. They explained the- observations procedures 
and answered questions. The observers explained that they would 
move with the students — from lecture rooms . to shops to remote 
areasi — in order to record the students' activities accurately. 
The observers asked the teachers to ignore them as much as- pos- 
sible, by not introducing them or accommodating them by, for 
example, asking students to bring them chairs in the shop area. 
In turn, the teachers requested that the observers comply with 
safety rules by wearing safety glasses and following other pre- 
cautions in the shops. ~ „ \ 

in all situations, the observers were as inconspicuous and 
as unobtrusive as possible. They sat at the back of classrooms 
during lectures and quietly moved, around in the shops or labora- 
tories. Especially after the first day of observation, the 
teachers and students did not appear disturbed or motivated by 
thp observers. in most classes, the observers found that stu- 
dents and teachers were initially shy about approaching them. 
After the first two or three days, however, a few students asked, 

How are we doing?" or "What, are you evaluating?" The observers 
responded very briefly and discouraged further conversations in a 
friendly, but firm manner. when opportunities for conversations 
arose outside of the classes, the observers answered questions. 

The observers started recording when the class was -offici- 
ally scheduled to begin. The observers scanned the classroom bo 
record student activities as well as the teachejr's activities. -- 
While some activities, such as pract ice. of technical skills on a 
piece of equipment, continued for several minutes, other activi- 
ties took very small amounts of time. For the (most part, the 
observers recorded the. specif ic activity they viewed that- ins- 
tant. However, if students were working on a piece of equipment 
and- looked away briefly, they, were not recorded! as off task. 
Yet, other activities which also took relatively small amounts* of 
time., ,such,as calculating the length of a pipe jto cut, were 
indicated when observed Cbasic skills). 

The observer, using- observation Guide IT, /wrote a narrative 
of activities that were not recorded in code form by the observer 
who was using Observation Guide I. Consequently, a thorough re- 
cord was made of each class observed that - indicated student and 
teacher interactions and ways in which teachers managed the class 
t lme . ' ' 



• ^ — 7 -Da ta- An a 1 y sis - — ; — 

The data from the secondary classes were analyzed separately 
fj;om those collected in the pos tsecc^ndary classes. In effect, 
this resulted in two studies conducted and analyzed concurrently. 
While more pos tsecondary classes (16) were observed than second- 
ary classes (9), the total minutes for each level were approxi- 
mately the same. As shown in t^ble -4, 5,9 38 minutes were ob^ 
served in secondary classes, whereas 5,915 minutes were observed 
. in postsecohdary. classes.- As ipen t ioned earlier, the postsecond- ^ 
,ary classes at rSic^ 2 were held once a week, which limited the 
number of possible observat ion/s . Each class was observed once 
each week during the t^o weeks of observation. The classes at 
the secondary schools at -Site/ 1 and at the schools at Site 2 were 
observed five times consecutively during one of the weeks of 
observation. / 



TABLE 4 



NUMBER OF I MINUTES OBSERVED IN 
.SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY CLASSES 

/ - . y " ■ 



Secondary 



Service Area 



Number/ of 
f Minutes 



Post secondary . 



Service Area 



Number of 
Minutes 



Agriculture 1537 
Business and Office' 1289 
Trade and Industrial 3112 



Agriculture 
Business and Of f ice 
Trade and Industrial 
Technical 



Total, minutes 




\ - 




observed 


V 


5938 , 

i ' / 






• '/'■. . . . .• 



3?8 
2957- 

830 
1800 
5915 



Collapsed and' pel,eted 

Some of the data 
codes i-n the observat 
.analysis. Several of 
guides, were found to 
Data collected accord 
other data were colla 
sion of the results, 
listed in table 5, wh 
table 6 . 



\ 



J 



ibles for Analysis 



col lected and class i f ied according to the 
ion Guides were receded, or deleted for 
the /varial 



■variables coded in the two observation 



be redundant or not as useful as planned, 
img to those codes were, not used, whereas 
p^d for more concise analyses and discus- 

^he deleted and collapsed variables are 
ile the remaining . variables are shown in - 



/ 
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TARLR 5. 



COLLAPSED AND DELETED VARIABLES FOR ANALYSIS 



Variables Coded in 
/Observation Guide J 



Change 



/■ 



1. Student Dispersement 
(five categories) / 
and L 
Student Grouping 
(two categories) 



Collapsed into four 
categories . and renamed 
the Grouping or Group 
Variable as illustrated 



Process/ 

Reason for Change 



There were too few cases 
in most categories as 
originally coded. Chi 
square analysis was used 
to collapse, categories. 



a 

O 

u 



I 

> a 

— i *t 

t3 CO 



a. tH 

3" CO 
O P 



CO 

CO. J£ 
CTJ CO 

rH ca 
u a 



a 



Student Dispersement 



In more than 




one roam 


In one roam 


Group 1 


Group 2 


V . 




./ 

Group 3 


Group 4 


- 


■ ; "\ 



\2. Teacher Opportunity to 
\ View Students 
\ (six categories) 
V and - 

\ Teacher Opportunity to 
\lnteract with students 
(\six categories) 



Deleted from all 
analyses^ 



Though regression anal- 
ysis^ these two variables 
were fqund to measure the 
same phenomenon as, the 
Teacher Role variable. ; 



3. Teacher Task 

(fifteen categories) 



4. Teacher Rple 

(sixteen categories) 



\ 



A 



Deleted from all 
analyses 



Collapsed into eleven 
categories 



41 



57 



Observers found these 
codes to be confusing and 
redundant with the 
Teacher Method codes. 

Since several codes were 
not different enough to 
warrant separate consid- . 
eration in the analyses, 
they were collapsed. None 
of the codes were 
eliminated. 



(continued) 



Variables Coded 
Observation Guide I 



Change 



Process/ 

Reason for Change 



5. Basic Skills 
and 

Employability Skills 
and. 

Youth Organization 
Activities (Content) 
and 

Other On-Task/Content 



6. Youth Organization 

Activities. (Noncontent) 
and 

Assigned but Noncontent 

. and 

. Set-up/ciean up 
and 
Transitional 
and 

Other Noncontent 

7.. Waiting; Doing Nothing 

and 
Socializing 

and 
Goofing off 

and 

Rest room; Leave Roan 
and 

. Other Time Off Task 



Reported in descriptive 
tables "but subsequently 
as Tirtie on Task Theory, 
for analysis of vari-^ 
ance and crossbreak 
analysis. 



Reported in descriptive 
tables but subsumed as 
Time on Task Noncontent 
for analysis of vari- 
ance, and crossbreak 
analysis. 



Reported in descriptive 
tables but subsumed as 
Time Off Task' for anal- 
ysis of variance and 
crossbreak analysis. 



Very small proportion of 
time spent upon these 
content-related activi- 
ties especially at the 
postsecondary level. 
Since most of these 
activities were theory 
oriented as opposed to 
practice, they were 
.collapsed* with theory. 

Most of the noncontent 
time was spent on set up/ 
clean up. Since very 
small proportions of time 
were spent on the remain- 
ing noncontent activi- 
ties, they were collapsed 
in one category as time 
on task/noncdntent. 



The particular time-off-, 
task activity was not es- 
sential to the analyses* 
Thus, all. off-task 
activities were collapsed 
into one category. 



r 



TABLE 5 
(cbnti nued) 



Codes Used in 
Observation Guide II 



Change 



Process/ 

Reason for Change 



9. Student Involvement 



Del eted from al 1 
analysis 



8. Transitions Deleted from all Observers found transi- 

analysis. tions difficult to recog- 

nize and record. Thus, 
since observers believed 
the data were . not accur- 
ately recorded, the data 
were del eted.. 

Through regression analy- 
sis, this variable was 
found to measure the same 
phenomenon as student 
time on task for content- 
related activities. To 
eliminate redundancy and. 
possible confusion, this, 
variable was deleted. 

There were, obviously,- far fewer variables for analysis after several were 
collapsed or deleted. The remaining variables and transformed* variables were 
1 i sted in tabl e 6. 
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TABLE - 6~ 



VARIABLES ( REMAINING OR TRANSFORMED) 
USED IN THE ANALYSIS 



Variable Name Subcategories 



1. Student Grouping or Group 



Four Subcategories : 



2. Teacher Role 



Group 1: Students are in two or more 

adjoining rooms and are working 
individually or in small groups 
on various contents 

Group 2: Students are in one room and are 
working i-ndividually or in small 
groups on various content. 

Group 3: Students are in two or more 

ad j dining rooms but are working 
as a class on one content area. 

Group 4: Students are in one room and are 
working as a class on one 
content area- 



Five Subcategories : 



Role 1 
Role 2 
Role 3 
Role 4 
Role 5 



Observing all/interacting with 
all students in class 
Observing and interacting with 
group/individual 41 
Observing activity but not 
interacting (monitoring) 
In room/office but not observing 
or interacting 
Not in room at all 



3. Teacher Methods 



Eleven Subcategories : 



ERiC 



Method 1 
Method 2 
Method 3 
Method .4 
Method 5 

Method 6: 
Method 7: 



Method 8: 
Method 9: 
Method 10: 
Method 11: 



44 



One-to-one instructions 
Discussing/questions and answers 
Socialising 

Lecturing/using audio-visuals 
Making announcement s /passing out 

materials 
Cleaning up/setting up 
Giving directions/ demonstrating/ 

explaining 
Testing/inspecting work . ' 
Observing students - \ 

Working on own/doing paperwork 
Using other methods/ miscellaneous 
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TABLE 6 
(continued) 



Variable Name - Subcategories 



4. Teacher With-it-ness° 



Five Subcategories: 

With 1: Sensitive to all/sensitive at 

many levels 
With 2: Sensitive to. most needs 
With 3: So-so/variable sensitivity to 

needs 

With 4: Not sensitive to roost students 
With 5: Not sentisitve at all 



5. Student Time on Theory ' 



Includes theory of technical skills, basic 
skills, employability skills, youth 
organization skills and other content 
which is not specifically time on 
practice. 



6. Student Time on Practice 



Includes only hands-on practice of 
technical skills. 



7. Student Time on Br^r'is 



Includes only time*. on scheduled or 
mandatory breaks. 



8. Student Time Off Task 



Includes waiting, socializing, goofing 
off, using the restroora, leaving the 
room, and other time off task. 



9. Disruptions 



Includes time during which disturbances 
occur within the classroom interrupting 
time on task. 



10. Interruptions 



Includes time during which disturbances 
from outside the classroom interrupt time 
on task.. ; 



Unit of Measure 



. Since the data were collected on a miriute-by^minute basis, 
the minute was used as the primary unit of measure. \.To calculate 
the student time use on and off various activities, \the raw num- 
bers (of minutes spent upon various activities) were \ converted to 
proportions of the total number of minutes available muring each 
class.- The proportions (or percentages) were calculated with the 
following formula;.: \ 

number of ^ student 
minutes spent on 

the 'activity. = proportion of time on ! 

number of class minutes the activity 

X students present 
in the class 

For example, to find the proportion of time spent on basic. skills 
in a fifty-five-minute class with fifteen students, the ^following 
equation was used: ■ - \ 

■ • . \ 

Total student minutes. 
on basic skills - 150 _ # ^8 
55 minutes x 15 students * \ 

present = 825 

As the equation indicates, the numerator was dSO. It was 
calculated by counting the total number of minutes spent on basic 
skills during the class.. The denominator was B25, which wais 
calculated by multiplying the number of class- mi nutes by tAe 
number of students present. The proportion of time, found \ 
through, dividing' 150 by 825/ was 18 percent. Similarly, to\ 
calculate the teacher time used for role, method, and with-^t- 
ness, the raw number of minutes was converted to proportions of. 
the total number of minutes available during each class. Th^e 
following formula was used: \ 

number of teacher minutes \ 
spent on the activity ~ = proportion of time on 

number of class minutes tne activity 

Thus, if the teacher spent twelve minutes on one-to-one /instruc- 
tion in a fifty-five-minute, class, the .proportion of time was \21 
percent on one-to-one instruction. 



Statistical Procedures 

P'LI language spec ial programs were used to organize, renam 
edit, and manipulate - the raw da ta. r Computer-based procedures 
from the Statis tica-1^ "Package for the Social Studies (SPSS) (Nie 
et.-,al; — 1975) and PLOT ALL (Seymour and Wiggins 1981) were used to 
analyze the data and produce pie char ts ' and- tables . PLOTALL pie 
plots procedure was used to present the student time use data in 



the shape .of a pie. Each slice of the pie represented one Lype 
of time use (e.g., time on practice). The size of the slice re- 
presents the percentage' of the total class time. Pie charts were 
created for the average of all the secondary and the post- 
secondary classes and for each service area. - 

Through SPSS descriptive statistics procedures , the raw data 
(minutes spent on .various activities by teachers and students) 
were converted into proportional data. Further descriptive sta^- 
tistical procedures were used to create tables of distributions 
and frequencies. These tables indicated the. proportions of time 
students and^teachers spent on specific activities. In the 
tables J:Jie proportions were classified in various ways, including 
by level ("secondary or postsecondary ) , by service area (agri- 
culture, business and office, trade and industrial, technical), 
and by individual class (nine secondary and sixteen post- 
secondary ) . 

The primary data analysis was conducted by computing means 
of proportions of time and breaking them" down by the explanatory 
variables. SPSS crossbreak procedures were used to study 
relationships among the variables. For example, crossbreak 
analysis was used to determine the relationships' of teacher - 
methods to* student, time on theory, practice, noncontent, and off 
task in secondary classes. The architecture of the crossbreak 
procedure, used in that example is 'depicted in figure 3. Notice 
that in figure. 3 all the class minutes are broken -down by the 
eleven categories of teacher methods , which are broken down by 
the three secondary student group types, which in turn are broken 
down by. the four categories of student time use. All- analys is • 
was done for the full. sample and was replicated for each service 
area. \ 

One-way analysis of variance was used to determine if there 
were significant differences within the independent variables re- 
lative' to student time on. task. For example, the teacher with- 
it-ness variable has. five levels from "sensitive to all studentSo 
needs" to "not sensitive at all". Through: one-way analysis it 
was determined that, students spent significantly more time on 
theory when teachers were more sensitive to their needs. Simi- 
larly, one-way analysis of variance was used to determine the re- 
lationships of teacher methods , teacher . roles , interruptions", 
disruptions, and student- grouping to student time on theory, 
practice, noncontent', and off task. . 

Toovercome possible statistical problems caused when"* using 
proportional data^ in analysis of variance , the data were . stabil- 
ized-through the arc s,ine transformation;" 'Although this function 
changed the . levels of significance somewhat, the levels of signi- 
ficance nonetheless • remained at p>0.001. 
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At I Secondary 
Class Minutes 



Method 1 
On e -to -One 



Method 2 
(Discuss ton/ 
Quest/Answer.] 



Method 3 
(Social Ize) 



Method *. 
(Lecture/ 
Audiovisual ) 



Group I 
Students In 
More than One 
Room Doing Tasks 
Ind I vidua I ly or 
I n Smal I Groups. 



Group 2 
All In Same Room 
Doing Tasks 
Individual ly or 
I n Smal I Groups 



Method 5 
(Make An- 
nouncements)- 



Group 4 
All In Same Room 
Doing Same Taski, 



r 





Me t hod -6 — 




-Method-7 - 




Method 8 




- - -- - ----- 

Method 9 




Method 10 




Method 11 




(Clean up/ 




(Explal n/ 




(Test/ 




(Observe) 




(Work 




„ (Other ) . 


< 


, Set up) 




Demonstrate ) 




Inspect) 








on Own) 







Student 
Time on Theory 



Student 
I me on Pract Ice 



Student 
Time on Noncontent 



Student 
Time Otf X° sk 



Figure 3, Architecture of crossbreak procedure used for 
analys is of re lat: ionships among variables. 

While only one, method is illustrated, each method is broken down by these three A 

grouping variables. There is no Group 3 in secondary classics. * \\ 

'. * J -, \ 

Again/ only one group is illustrated but each group is broken down by student time. -\ 
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To further ensure that the results of the analyses were 
valid/ the one-way analysis of variance were also conducted with 
every fifth minute of data. These analyses were conducted to de- 
termine whether or not the fact that the minute-by-minute \ da ta 
were repeated measures as opposed £o independent measures \ 
af footed the lnvel of s icjn i f icance . The results indicated \that* 
the significant differences using every fifth minute were similar 
to those that occurred when using every minute of data. 



CHAPTER 4 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS '/ 
Introduction 

Answers to the research questions listed in chapter 1 were 
founc^ through analyses of thejdata recorded during 5, 938 minutes 
of observation in secondary classes and. 5 ,915 minutefe in post- 
secondafy classes. The data included' both quantitative and 
qualitative information observed during entire class periods . 
The data frari secondary and postsecondary classes were analyzed 
and reported separately in ' this chapter- Thus all five research 
questions are first answered for the secondary classes and then 
followed by the post secondary findings - 



' \ - \ . . 

Findings and Conclusions 



Related to Secondary Time Uses, 



\ Teacher -Behaviors ,| and Classroom 7 Variables 



Question One (Secondary) 



What are the. characteristics of the classes included 
in the study? 



rid in 



The nine secondary classed, observed in the study were 
located in five schools at two" (sites, / Site 1 was the inner-city 
of a diverse industrial . metropolis . Site 2 was a medium-sized 
service-oriented city surrounded by prosperous farms. Table 7 
displays the characteristics of ; each class.' (Note: The! first of 
the class code numbers is the site number.) As shown * in table 7 , 
there were' two agriculture c lasses , ^.thr ee_.busxne.ss T --and office 
classes, and foyr trade and industrial classes. /Two businesk and 
office classes were .located in comprehensive 1 higli schools, where- 
as the remainifiSj seven classes were in area vocational schools A 
\ '. i ' ■ j ■ ^ 

. The classes ranged in length from 55. minutes to 180 minutes-: 
or three hours-. Seven of the cl|asses were Between two and three 
hours long.. With one exception;! the classes were observed five 
-times, Monday through Fr iday . of ,the same week. The exception was 
the carpentry class, which was observed- only four times due to a 
blizzard that closed the ; school on the Monday morning ^of . the ob- 
servation week. ThV types of/ curriculum listed ire fleet the ''\ 
teachers !- self-report ( as "opposed to the observers 1 -perceptions ) " " 
of the curriculum used in their classes. ■ i ' ; 

i v . •■ '■•■■•■'»' I - " ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ J • s 

As' displayed in table 8, the total enrollraent in all second- 
ary classes was /15 T 'students . More than half were white' (81) 
with the remaining ( 71) blacks or other minorities,, The minor i?ty 



. TABLE 7 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



v Length of •» 
Type of Type of Each Class Total Number of 

School Gommunlfy. In Minutes Classes Observed 



type of Curriculum 



Ornamental 

Horticulture 

(20301) 

Horticulture 
(10101) 



Vocational 



Vocational 



Midsized 
Urban 



Large 

I n ner c I ty 



Agriculture' 
175 

1 50 



.State and locally developed 
comp et en cy ba s ed 



State developed, 'performance 
uased I 



Typing I I 
(20408) 

Word 

Process I ng 
(10223) 

Data 

Processing 
(20407) 



Electronic . 
Commun I cat Ions 
(10222) 

/ \ r " 
.Carpentry 
/ (10102) 



Compre- 
hens I ve 

Voca+ lona I 



Comp re-., 
hens I ve 



Vocat lonal 



Vocational, 



Midsized 
Urban ' 

Large 

Inner city 



Midsized 
Urban 



Large 
Inner city 



Large 

Inner city 



Business and Office 
55 5 

145 - 5 

55 . . . 5 

Trade and Industrial 
" 140 5 

"140 4 



• !■ 

Locally developed 
Performance based 



Local ly. deve loped 



~State developed, performance 



based ' 



State developed; compentency. 
based 



Auto. \ 


Vocational 


Midsized 


. 180 . 


5 


Competency based 




Mechanics 




Urban 










( 20509} ^ 














Machine Shop 


Vocational 


Midsized 


175 / 


5 


Competency based 




(20305) \^ 




Urban 









TABLE 8 ' 1 
EMOLUMENT /Tn" SECONDARY CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



T6tal, * 
Enrol Im6nt 



. Minority White Male 



Fema! e 



Handi- 
capped 



i 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

(20301) 

Hortlcul ture 
(10101) 



14* 



10 



Agriculture 
0 ' . \A 10 



Yes 



Yes 



Typlnq II 
(20408) 

Word 

Process I nq 
..(10223) " 

Data 

Processing 
(20407) 



Electronic 
Commun I cations 
(10222) 

Carpentry . 
(10102) 

'Auto ' / j 

Mechanics 

(20509) 

•Machine Shop ><k 
(20305) 



toYals 



12 



16 



22 



2> 



19 



15 



21 



152 



Business and Office 
2 10 

16 0 / 

f 

9 13 



Trade and Industrlal- 



16 



•3: 

71 



13 



18 



81 



21 

19 

1.5 
21 

98 

' / 



11 
16 

17 



0 
0 
54 



No 



No 

No . 

. .» ■ 

Yes 

No 
Yes 



*Class was open entry /open "exit. Number reported was the number, 



A. ■> 



observed. 



/'53. 



£8 



students were concentrated at the inner-city site schools-. There 
were almost twice as many males (98) as females (54), with the 
females concentrated, in the business and office classes,. The 
teachers said tfteire were mains.treamed students with . some type of 
handicaps- in four- of the classes, but did not enumerate them nor 
point out the specific handicaps.. During the observations,, it 
was difficult to discern which students were handicapped or if ■ 
.they had. difficulties learning or practicing the vocational 
ski 1 Is 

. * . . • ■ 

•Teacher characteristics, cited- in table 9, indicate that all 
of. the business and office classes were taught by female teach- 
ers . Conversely," all the agriculture and trade and industrial 
classes were taught c by male teachers. All of the teachers had at 
least fiVe years of teaching experience and at least two years of 
experience in industry. Two of the teachers.' taught that class 
"only once a day , whereas, the- others taught it twice a day. 

The secondary teachers appeared to "know their subject mat- 
•ter well but did not use a variety of teaching . methodologies . . 
Although -the numerical data indicate high" percentages of student 
time^on content, the narrative data suggest that the quality^of 
the time may be questionable. The students may have been doing 
what the teacher requested, but the observers had a sense that 
overall goals were lacking sorne times and \ the activities did not 
always contribute to effective. learning or practice of skills 
related, to the curriculum. _ 



^Agriculture classes . * The teachers in the two secondary 
agriculture classes had problems keeping track. of . all their 
students because there often was more than one work area. Both 
qf ,the agriculture classes had "a greenhouse and a classroom. 
One class (20301) also had a retail sales program, which meant 
there were, interruptions from visitors who wanted to buy plants. 
However, because students were working individual ly or in small 
groups much of the time, the interruptions did not seem to bother 
mo^t of them. / 

. 'Teachers in both agriculture classes" provided a great deal 
of one-to-one instruction tp show students how to do certain 
tasks and to answer their questions. ^ "/'..*.' 

One' class (20301) had a mixture of adult and high school 
Students. One of the teachers was very young and related to the 
studepts more as a buddy qr one of the .gang rather, than a profes- 
sional. The students stayed under control because of the friend- 
ship, not because he was the instructor. The adults. were more / 
motivated and appeared to be much more involved with their work 
than the high school students. This appeared to be due tp their, 
/own initiative, rather than any .indue ements from the teacher, -The 
teacher spent little time on task himself. He looked for excuses 
to leave the classroom and spent much time on the - telephone . .< 



TABLE. '«)• 



TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS^' IN SECONOARY CLASSES . 



Class/ . . .'• ; 

Class Code Minority Sex 



Years^Exper I ence 
In Education 



Years Experience Teach Same CI 

In Industry More Than Once a Day 



Agriculture 



Ornamental 
Horticulture 
(20301 ) 


No - 


M 


5 


■'■ 


? 


, Hortlcu Iture 
(10101) 


Yes 


M 


18 




? 








' Business and:0ffl,ce ; 




Ty p 1 n q 1 1 
(20408) 


No 


F 


\ 1 21 . ; 




2 


Word 

Processing 
( 10223) 


Yes 

c 


F* 


9 




,11+ 


Data 

Process I nq. 
■ (20407) ■' 


' Ho 


F 


10 




2 








Trade and Ind 


ustrlal 




Electronic 
Commun 1 ca- 
t Ions 
(1022?2) 


No i 


M 


10 

1 




5 


Carpentry* 
(10102) 


Yes 


M 


16 




3 


■~ • ~ Au to „ 

i Mechanics 
(20509) 


No 


M 


'5 1 




6 


Mach Ine. . 
- -Shop 
' (20305) 


_No — - 


M 


10 




11 


■ ' 

/ ' ." \ ' ■ 













\ . 



* Tl^ere Was also an assistant teacher who was a minority male* 
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In the . other- class ( 10101 ), the teacher . was always on task. 
He kept:' the students on task by moving around and ' chiecking oh- 
their activities. According to this teacher , all the students 
were slow learners. The observers noted that the teacher's rou- 
tine was lecture for part of the class time every day. However, 
the vocabulary was too difficult for the slow learners to.be able 
to take notes. The instructor was obviously not trained to work - 
with special needs students. - After he repeated in formation and 
examples several times and students still did not understand, he 
became harsh.' This upset the st udents^and . seemed to compound 
their lack of understanding . During a* conversation with the ob- 
servers, the instructor said that the students would never be' 
able to work without r & close' supervision. The observers noted that 
perhaps ' since this teacher did not expect much fran the students, 
the students did not perform. The teacher. 1 s frustration was evi- 
dent throughout the observations. ; , 

Business and office classes . Equipment appeared to be a 
problem in some of the secondary business andyoff ice classes . The 
word processing clas s -(1022 3 ) had" more students than .machines . 
As a result, one student was almost always off task because she. ... > 
did not have a machine to use. A typing 11/(20408) class, was 
using outdated machines that did not have correcting capabili- . 
ties. Repairmen were working on typewriters in the two classes 
and -this did . not seem to be an unusual occurrence. ' 

1 The observers noted that there were well-def irred^gpals for 
the tw<y typing classes (10223 and 20408). In both classes there 
seemed to be a well-established pattern of activiites that kept 
the students on task most of the time. An observer noted about, 
the inner-city word processing class ( 10223) : 



"~ ^TKe~teacher ;had . an established pattern for the stu- . 

dents. She had .them do a timed test at .the beginning of 
each'peridd. The student denoted as the supervisor for 
the day conducted the test. This left theteacher free., 
to take roll or to take care of other managerial 
responsibilities. 

. The third business and office class .(.20407) ^ad a substi- 
tute for three days and the fifth day was "senior skip day," so 
only two students were present in that class. Since the regular 
teacher was only .present for one day, it could not be determined^ 
how' typical the observed classes were. /However, students did not 
seem to be settled into any kind of routine. Students came late, 
left early, and appeared to spend little time on task. 

In all three classes, the teachers were d<ping a variety of 
things while students were working. The typing teachers appeared 
to sense whether students were on task by the sounds in the 
class, The observer's notes indicated that one teacher (10223) — • 
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explained, that l jshe did every assignment oh the' word ' \ 

.processor before sine assigned it to the students. She \ n 
said I want to . be able to know any problems that might 
come up in advance! . ..' 

.Although. £he teachers ; could tell by: sound whether or not students 
were working, they could not tell what, they were doing or if they . 
were doing it, correctly .. The common procedure -seemed /to be that 
when' students needed help, they approached , the teacher. . . 

Trade' and industrial . The first day of observation for the 
building trades class (10102) at the inner-city site was cancel- 
led diifc to a blizzard. The blizzard, appeared tcp affect attend- 
ance and performance on the subsequent . days of the observation 
week as well. In the auto mechanics class (20509), the teacher- 
was absent on Friday./ So instead of teaching class, the substi- 
tute showed a non-sub ject-related movie for entertainment. As a 
result, the class was recorded; as off task, for that day.. 

When they had class, the teacher's in the four trade and 
industrial classes appeared to work hard most of the .time.. A 
common problem, -although not consi'stant every day, was that 
teachers often started classes late. Buses were frequently late 
too, which, further detracted" -from opportunities for student time 
.on task. Another common problem-was the high noise level. in, the 
trades and industrial, classes-. In one class the observer noted • 
that-- \ : 

* ... . • • 

This class (10222) was .extremely noisy , so " noisy that 
the teacher could have no idea if the students were on 
task, or talking about. other things such- as movies , - 
clothes, or sports. - .. ■ ; . 

The teachers were busy but spent much of the time responding 
to students 1 imm§dia:te needs.- The teachers seemed overwhelmed 
much of the time --and did not seem to- be able to keep up with all 
the students in the class at once..- The students waited to be \ 
_toid What to do. and did not seem to be able to progress on their 
own. Although the teachers appeared- to be effective with the 
individual students with whom they were working , they "were much 
less sensitive' to the needs of the total class . ' Students spent 
much of the class time 'waiting for. the 'teacher's help or trying 
to attract his attention. In classes requiring group efforts 
such as building trades, students in one group spent much time 
waiting for another group 1 s task to be finished before "they could- 
begin. ° The observer described one class (10102): 

^Ev^f^with two teachers, students were constantly stand-. 

ing around waiting . They waited to be told wh§it to- do 
■ next. The teachers had to giv2 instructions for every 
nail, every board . : The. teachet were very busy, but it 
was almost impossible to keep all the students on task. . 
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Thus/ while instructors were busy with* others, students Kad many 
opportunities , : to socialize and engage in other non-task-related 
behaviors in several of the classes. .. 

rTeacljers did not appear, to always notice what studentrs-~were 
really doing. For . example ., in one. class (10222) the observers 
noticed that a student was paying the other . student at his work 
station to complete the assigned task. Exams were often com- 
pleted as. group., projects although the instructor had specifi- 
cally stated they were to be done individually. 

.In all the classes the instructors appeared to know the con- 
tent ..we 1-1 but did npt teach it effectively. Most important, it 
appeared that . the teachers. did not set clearcut goals for their 
%-ttfdents. Instead, they kept the students "busy " for the day. 
The except ion was a machine shop class (20305) where the teacher 
used a competency-based teaching .model. The student assignments 
for completing workbook pages were posted on the board each day 
and students .started to work as. soon as they arrived. This 
strategy was especially effective for th is/ part icular class be- 
cause buses from feeder schools were often late, and much' time 
would have been wasted" waiting for everyone to arrive. ... . 

Some of the teachers also' seemed to forget that they were 
serving as role models for students. They appeared to use . the . 
"do as I say not as I do" approach, especially with safety pro- 
cedures. In one class (10102) two instructors periodically re- 
minded students about wearing hard hats, yet neither teacher ever 
wore one during the week of observations.. Another example was 
when an instructor did not follow, the safety procedures for using 
ladders . Yet he exec ted the students to follow the procedures . 



Question Two ( Secondary) 



What are the proportions o,f time spent by students on 
task, on breaks, and off task? " g - , 



The descriptions of the secondary classes paint a picture of 
hard-working teachers with students only on task when, the teach- 
ers worked with them directly, or classes where the teachers 
mostly left students alone to complete work. Notwithstanding, 
the observers recorded that, on the average, the students were on 
task more tljian they were off task. The pie chart displayed in 
figure 5 shows the proportions of time spent by secondary stu- 
dents on. various tasks, on breaks, and off task. 

As indicated in figure 4, the secondary students spent, on the 
average , over two-th irds (71 percent) of their t ime^ on tasks , 
: which included basic skills (2VR percent ) / employment skills (.7 



percent), theory ( 21 . 3 percent ), practice. (37.8 per.cent) f and 
npncontent ( 8 . 5 percent ) . The students also spent 4.5 percent of 
the time on scheduled, or mandatory breaks, and 24.1 percent . of. 
_t-he- time off" task. s 

The proportions, of time use varied, among the service areas 
as shown in f igures 5 through 7.. „ A further breakdown of . second- 
ary student time use is presented, in table 10. As shown in table 
10, the agriculture classes had the highest proportion of time on 
task (83.59 percent) in' comparison to business and office classes 
(74.8 percent.) and trade and Industrial classes (71.02 percent) . 
Business and office classes spent considerably more time on basic 
skills (6.76 percent) compared to agriculture ( .09 percent), and 
trade and industrial classes (.92 percent). Agriculture classes. 
sp£n.t slightly more time on employabi 1 ity skills (1.99 percent) 
than business ^and pff ice ( .95 percent) or trade and -industrial 
classes (.23 percent). 

There was ..also variation' among classes within the same serv- 
ice areas. For example , in the trade and industrial "service 
areas, the machine shop (20305 ) class spent 79.25 percent of time 
on task as compared to the auto mechanics (20509) class with 
44.82 percent time on task. There was also a considerable . dif- 
ference for time on. task. between the two agriculture classes 

..(95.92 and 74 .91 percent j but fewer differences among the busi- 
ness and office classes (80.96, 76.46^ and 61.70 percent ). Other 
variations among classes within the same service are found in the 
word processing (10223) class,, which spent 10.81 percent of time 
on basic skills and 1.64 percent time on employabil ity skills . - 
whereas the pother two business and office classes spent no, time 
on either of p those activities. Similarly, only that word proces- 
sing class (10223) spent time on breaks ,(7.21 percent), whereas 
neither of* the other classes spent any time on scheduled breaks. 
It should be. noted, .however , that both of those classes .( 20407' -> 

-and 20408) had considerably more time off task (38,52 and 23.18 
percent) when compared to the. word processing class (11.55 per- 
cent). In the other service areas, time spent on breaks did . not 
appear to" influence the amount of time off task. 

The four classes at. Site 1, the inner-city site, had a high- 
er average proportion of time on task (74.77 percent) than the 
" f ive ^classes at Site 2, the midsized urban, site that had an aver- 
age of 67.42 percent. Within Site 1, the. horticulture class 
(10101) had the highest proportion of -time on task (95.92), as 
compared to. the lowest , the electronics class (10222) with 60. 88 
percent. Within Site 2, '-tTHe~~ma chine shop (20305) had the highest 
proportion .of time of. time on task (79.25) and the auto mechanics 
class (20509) had the lowest ( 44.82). . 0 ■ * 
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A 




KEY 

TIME ON TASK 
A « BASIC. SKILLS 
B = THEORY/OTHER CONTENT 
C « EMPLOYABILITY SNjELLS 
D « PRACTICE 
E = NONCONTENT 

NOT ON TASK 
F = BREAK . . 
G TIME OFF TASK 



FIGURE 4 . PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN ALL 
SECONDARY CLASSES 
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FIGURE 5. PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN SECONDARY 
AGRICULTURE\ CLASSES 




KEY . 

TIME ON TASK 

~A » BASIC SKILLS 
B' = THEORY/OTHER CONTENT 
G - EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
D ■ : PRACTICE • ? /. r 

•E = NONCONTENT - . 

. NOT ON -TASK 

F « BREAK 

G «= TIME OFF TASK 
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FIGURE 6. "* PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN SECONDARY 
BUSINESS AND OFFICE CLASSES 




FIGURE 7. PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN ALL SECONDARY * i ^ . 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CLASSES * 
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, ' TABLE 10.; \ 

"PROPORTIONS OF TIME SPENT BY SECONDARY 
STUDENTS DURING 5,939 MINUTES OF OBSERVATION 



Class/ '■ Time On Task ' •■" Total 

■ ■■II I ■^^^^ mW .l.^P^B I H II M W llM.P*fc^M— II lll^lfcl Mi ll t— — v. 



Class 
Code 


» Basic 
ISkllls 


Employabillty 
Skills ■ 


Theory 


Practice .'. , 


f^oncon- 
tent 


Time on 
Task 


T 1 me ■ on 
Break 


Time Off t 
Task 










Agriculture 






't 




Horticulture 
10101 


" 2,66 


3,80 


■ 28,47 


\ 51,77 


9.22 . ' 


95,92 


0.00 1 


:•• 7.38 


Aqrl culture 
20301 


■ Jl 


; 4.27 

* 'i 


23,50 


■42,35 •:. 


4.68 


' 74,91 


8,90 • 


29.14 

i * 


Average 


1.20 


'3,76 


,25.63 


46,38 


6,62 ■ 


83,59 


4.88 ' 


19.82 ' 










Business and Office, 






i 


Data Processing .0,00 
20407 .. 


' 0.00 '• 


,37.11. 


12.63 


11,96 , ■ 


61.70 


0,00. 


' . 38*52 


Typing II 
,20408 / 


. 0,00 


.'I, 0,00 : 


3.28 


68,12 


5,06 


1 76,46 


o.oV 


■ ■ ■' 23; N l 8 


Word Processing 10,81 
10223 • " 


1,64 


1 6.60 


• 3'8,I5, 


13,76 


80.96 1 


,. 7.21 


11.55 



Average' .,. 6.11 . ,95 ■■ 18,16 ' 39, 1.1 1 1.48 . , 75,81 4,88.' 19,82 



TABLE 10' 
(continued) 



Class/ 



Tl me On Task 



Class 
Code . 


'Basic 
Skills 


Employs 
. Skll 


blllty 
Is , 


' Non'con- 
Theory • Practice tenf 


time on ' 
Task 


: . Time on 
Break 


Time 0-f f 
1 :Task o 


* • 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL. : ' * ' -v! 



Wach !ne Shop ;': 4,32 
2 # 0305 " 



Average for 

ail classes: 2,1 



1,21 



Auto Mechanics ; : 0,0.0 ' ,02 
20509 

.Building Trades 1.56 0.00 

' •10.102 ' i 

•Electronic* . ! 0,00 0,00 
•10222 



22,66 ' 44,68 6.36 
3,45 ' 31,56 9,79 



79.25* 
44,82 



5,34 
; 6.37 



1.02 y " 47.27 II, 4\ -6U2 • 



54.30 1,19 < 5,39' 



60,88 



2,3.9 
.5,01 



Average ,' ■ J, 52' , ,36 20,3'5 .' 31, .16 8,11 



61,52 



,65 , 21 ,30 37,81 y; 8,< 



71,02 



36.42 

i 

34.16 



5.05' : 32. 80 



'4.5 ■'■ ' .24.10 



Question Three (Secondary) 



I, 



What are the' relationships: of « teacae^K instructional 
and managerial behaviors to st udentr<t ime on task? 



■ The three, teacher, behaviors recorded, oh a minute-by-minute 
basis were (1) the- level- of teacher with-i tUies s , : ( 2) the teacher 
rolp m interacting. with/ observing . the students, and ( 3 j . the spe- 
cific teaching methods jised.i Additional variables were Qualita- 
tively analyzed from the n.rV.fiuo nine' secondary; V ■ 

.approaches to teaching . 



teachers were diverse, in their , styles and 



/ 



- Some 
other 



were more attuned to 



Teacher with-it-riess, ., 
their students 1 needs than 
of v^tl|i-ijt-ness in. table 
was positively associated 

task. For example, the; teacher of the horticulture- class 1 (TO 101) 
with] the highest/ time ori task (95.92 percentf) .among : all tTie • 
classes, was observed to jb<2 most (4 5 /6 percent) with \Lt" 



teachers. 

teachers/, as shown by thlp, leve ( l ' 
11. The level of teachet with-it-ness 
with the amount of student time' oh. 



siti^e 
the teacher 



to. all students/sensitive at; many, levels 
of; the auto [mechanics bias s/ C2Q509y 



In 



o^r. sen-.. 



contrast, 

. . . , , , , . , with " the ipwest- 

time on task .( 44.92. percent was observed. . to /be far less "witjj • 
it" , with. no. time- spent on the highest /level of with-it-ness and 
more than half of his time" on the lowest- two levels.* Similarly/ 
in thb ( other class.es the levels of teaqher -with-f t-ness were 
inclined, to be higher in classes wi th /more h-im^ on task 



in' 



(.sses with 



and 



less time }pn task. Although not completely J £< 



ower 



sister^t for all the classes, the trend, evidently indicates^tSat 
the teachers' levels of with-it-ness /influenced students to ' lt ~ 
of fl meaningful ; tasks- in.i the secondary . classes' in -Cthe sjtiid 



or 

■\. 



c apt ur i 
amount 



>a cher role 
the type 
\ofi teacher 



-Th e tea che r 'rol e'« wa s 
of teacher interaction 



observation of 




on 



a complex variably 
^ 4 N with' students arid^ 
students. • ^The observers '/ assesi- 
sed the type - of role/ whgth'er 'the tfeacher\was observing 
•interacting with ' ^ 



students,, j observing^ -only ', in the 



ing or observing , or not /in' the rodfh ^at . all . J Unli^b the 
ness variable-,, which' progressed from most ■' to. -'least /Vith- 
variable j wa^^Qategnrical/; with each role po ten- 



room aiia>*Q£: 



interac 
with*- it 

it-nessJ 'the role 

tially Appropriate for a given . situation s The data, from the 
tea.cher role variable, displayed,, in table 12, did/not indd/cate 
consistent trends, * perhaps J becaus^he' diverse types of eiasses 
required] that teachers interact with and observe student's/ in dif- 
ferent- ways . ..The/moflefor.most teacheVs .was. to observe a'nd 
interact \ with . a 'smatl group. or individual, with all but one 
teacher ( typing II/ 2CM081! in that mode about half of thfe time,.* 
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" - TABLE 11 _ . 

TEACHER WjTH»IT-NESS IN ^SECONDARY CLASSES 



Class/ 



Percent of Time on With-it -ness 



C 1 ass Code i.» / 1 


2 


i ■ ? 4 • 




n/a 




.Agriculture -V ■ 






Horticulture- ■ ' 4 5.6 
10101 f ... . / 


16.9 


.12.8 74.3 


20.5 


0.0 


Aqrlculture 0; 1 : 

2 03 0V . • *. 


-5. A 


2 1 . 5\;v. /' 29;"i 

% * / ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ .. / - . 


4 1.4 


2.0 



Average 



19.6 



1.0. 5 



17.8,/ 18.5 




32.5 



U2 



Business and Office 



Word* Prlocess I ng 

1 0223 - . 

■ \- t; - I''/. ■ • ■ > 

Data Process 1 ng ..' 

2 o'4 p7. ! ; 

Typing! 1 1 \ r 

2-04 0 8 • v ^\ 


r 2.9 

* , ' 0.0 

V r 

■•. o.o 


, 2 3 . 7 
2.9 , 


2 8.3 • 

3 0~. 7~ 

.» • c? 

10.7- : 


18.2 1 
3''i .8 
is J 4. 


18.7 
32.5 
^.5 

r . i\ ■ /( 


" S,.2 
2.1 
1.4 


Average . 


; i .6 


.14 .0 


2 5.0 

. 


?2 . 7 




5.4 • 






Trade and 


1 ndustr 1 a-.Kj 








Bui Td I nt} Trades 

1 0.102 ^ . 


5.0 


26.0 


16.4 • ■ 


2 2.3 


3tf. 0 


a 

0.2 


E iectron Ics"^. 
V0222 \ 7 - • : 


o.o ; 


0.0 ' 


9.0 


72.3 


14.5- 


4.0 


Mach ? ne. Shop 
20305 ^^V^ - ■ 

'( . : , ■ 
Auto Mechanics - ; 


* . 2 • 5 . 


16. 5 


I 3 8.0 ; • 23.4 


2 8.7 . 


1 . \ 


; 0.0 


' , 0.2 


/ \ 7.0 ,29.4 


3 1 .7 


2 1.6 



2.0 509 .* V\ 



' 1- ; 

Average 



t *» 7 



9.7 



1 8.2 



36.3 



2 6.5 



7.6 



NT£ v e rfe g e f r_r 
v -^c lass e s . "! 



a \ \ 



6.3 



1 0.9 



19.5 



28.8 



29. 1. 



5. 5.: 



1 W 1 th-l-t-ness, ^ defined as:' ! , 

| I' = Sensitive to all/sensitive to "students; 
' 2 ; = Sensitive to most' 'students 1 needs 
; 3 = So-so/va r lab I e sensitivity to student n 
\ 4 - / Not " sens : * H ve to most needs t .J : 

. 5 = No t s e n's' f*t. I v e to anyone 's ' needs ' 

. jV ,n/a= Oth^r/does! not apply , 



at many 
eeds 



level s 



TABLE 12 

TEACHER ROLE IN SECONDARY CLASSES 



* | Percent of Time on Rol e 1 

Class/* . ■ 0 ' From Highest Interaction Means to Lowest 



Cla.ss Code 


. 1 


2 1 

1 


3 


4 


5 


n /a ' 






A Jr 1 cu 1 ture 








Hort ! cu 1 ture 
10 101 f 


/ 28.9* 


'\ 45.3 


5 3.-1 


12.5 


0.'3 


0.0 . 


Aqrl culture 
20,30 1 


2.8 


5 J . 0 r; 


2 8.3 


7.4 


10.5 


0.0 


-Average 


14.0 1 

- 


48. 5 


21.8 f 


9.6 


6. 1 


0.0 


*\ 




Bus I n es s 


and Office 








Word Processing 
1 0 2 2"3 ' 


13.0 


4 2.0- - 


29.5 


8.0 


7.5 


0.0 


Data Pr oces sing 

2 0 4*"0 7 

m % 


5 7.9 

f 


62. 5 


11.4 


17.5 


0.7 


0. 0 


Typl ng 1 1 
2 040 8 


5.7 


1 \. 8 


15.7 


56.4 . 


1 0.4 


0.0 


Average 


10.3 


39.9 


'22.6 


2 0.6. 


6.7 


0.0 






Trade and 


1 nd u s i r I a 1 








Bu M d I ng n Trades 
10102 


5.5 


81.7 


2. 7 


9.2 


.3 


. 5 


E I ectron 1 cs 
1 0 2 2 2 


0.5" 


86.0 




1 . i 


3.2 


.3 


Mach'l ne Shop 
20305 


4.3 


58.7 


14.8 


8.4 


12.8 


1.0 


Auto Median 1 cs 
20509 


1.9 


53.0 


9.3 

c 


24,4 


°; 11.4 


0.0 


Av.er-ager r ~~~ 


3.0 


6 7 .9 


• 9.5 


1 1.5 


, 7.7 


. .3 


Average "for all 
class.es 

i _ _ 


_7-4 


56.8 


.15.5 


13.0 


* 7.1, 




* Ro 1 e- Is defined 


as : 













1 - Observing all/Interacting with a I. I students In class 

2 = Observing and Interacting wl th group/Individual 

3= Observing activity but not Interacting (monitoring) 

4 = 'J n r t opft)/o.f f Ice but not observing or Interacting 

5 >js Not. : ? n< room at a I I " 
n/a^ Other/does'not apply 



In some classes, the teacher role appeared to \have a~strong 
influence/on student time on task. For exampie, in\the horticul- 
ture class (10101) with $5. 94 percent time on. : task,\the teacher 
was interacting with and \ observing all students 2 8 . 9\ percent - o f 
the time, by far a greater percent of .the tim<J than Any other 
teacher. Conversely, in \the auto mechanics class (20^09) with 
only 44.82 percent time 6,n task, the teacher was not observing or 
interacting when in the classroom (24.4 peirceifit) and was put of 
the classroom 11.4 percent of the time. The most noticeable ex- 
ceptions to-, the relationship of student time on task to\ teacher 
observing/interacting was |the typing II! classj (20408) where the 
teacher was' not interacting with nor observing students over half 
of the time ( 56.4 percent) ; and was out of the room 10.4 percent 
^of the /time. Yet the students were on task 7-6.46 percent, of the 
time. I Upon further examination, however,, it/was found that the 
students were practicing . 68. 12' percent of the time, the largest 

propo/rtion of .time an.^practice among all of ; the classes. VaIso, 

the narrative data show that this teacher was extremely well 
organized and told the students what they we're expected to ) ac- 
complish-.- — \ 

It appears that the teacher role variable was sensitive to j 
, the type of secondary class and the type of tasks, being done by 
students.. When students had assignments to practice, they stayed, 
on task in classes where goals had been clearly set forth without 
the continual supervision ! of the teacher. I 

j Teacher -metho d. Overall," the Secondary teachers spent over 
a thircj. of -the time ( 33.43 percent) providing one-to-one instruc- 
tion; as shown in/ table 13. The second greatest amount of time 
(18.91 percent) was spent on miscellaneous .methods", breaks, olff- 
task behaviors such as chatting with other teacher s , or being! out 
of the room." Teachers spent- the next longest amounts of time 
working on their own or doing paperwork ( 13. 42 percent ) , obser- 
ving students (-11.81 percent )/ giving directions, explanations or 
demonstrations (7,31 percent), ,and giving tests or inspecting! 
I work in 'progress ( 5 .°51 percent)!. The remaining 10 percent of 
I time wa si spent lecturing and using audioyis.uals (2.78 parcent)| 
"i cleaning up or setting up. ( 2. 39! percent) / or discussions, or 
j questions and answers (2.21 percent), or. announcements or passling 
j diit materials (1.70 percent) , and for socializing with student^ 
| ( .44 percent) . . . ! 

i . ' *> • ''.'-j. 

j The methods used by teachers varied with the service areai 

^although .there -were exceptions among classes within the same. ser- 
; vice areas, ^pn.e-to-one instruction was ithe predominant method!. 
J(43,99 percent) used by trade and industrial teachers; especially 
j v/h.en compared to agriculture, teachers (15.81 percent) and busi4 
j ness and of f ice - teachers ( 28.94 percent). Further inspection 
-| reveals , however , that the data process ing .( 20407 ) teacher used; 
rthat method far mor.e (48.92 percent)' than -the typing II (20408) . 
j teacher (7.85 percent). Similarly, the machine shop (20305) j 
| teacher used the method far less (34.35 percent) /than did the 1 
[electronics teacher (60.82 percent). \ \ 

? ■ - ' I .'1 
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TABLE 13 

METHODS USED BY SECONDARY TEACHERS 



Class/ 

C 1 ass Coda 


One --to 
On© 


Discuss/ 
Q-&-A 


Socle 1- 
1 2 1 nq 


Lecture/ 
Audlo- 
VI sua! 


Announce/ 
Pass Mtls, 


DlrecT/ 
Demo 


Test/ 
Inspect 


Observe 


Own 
Work 


Clean-nip/ 
Set-up 


Other 












Aqrlcultur©' 












Hort 
10101 


20.90 


6.BO 


0.00 


14.81 


. 2.93 


10.80 


19.08 


7.98 


' 10.40 


.78 


3.45 


Agrl 
20301 


12.72 


2.72 


2.38 


1.25 


1,01 


7.62 


7.04 


28.60 


1 1 .02 ^ 


2J6 


23.43. 


Average 


15.81 


4.49 


1.37 


7.61 


1.83 


8.78 


12.56 


19.58 


10.74 


1.56 


15,68 












Business and Office 












Data Proc 
20407 


48.92 


5.71 


0.00 


1,07 


0,00 


8.57' 


0.00 


8.37 


14,28 


1.07 


11.78 


Type I 1 
2040B 


7 ft? 

'•"3 


1.07 


oToo 


0.00 


2,49 


2.50 


1.78 


7.14 


52.14 


.71 


24.28 


Word Proc 
10223 


29.37 


2.32 


0.00 


.96 


0,40 


11.38 


.27 


_ 13.43 


22,07 


2.61 < 


17.13 


Average 


28.94 


2.79 


0.00 


.78 


,77 


8,84 


.54 


1 1.02 


26.92 


1.86 


17,53 












Trado and Industrial 












Hacti Shop 
,20305 


34.35 


.45 


• 57 


0.00 


4.32 


1,70 


.90 


17.98 


16,09 


.91 


22.46 


Auto Msch 
20509 


40*99 


.11 


0.00 


0.00 


.11 


4.64 


2.10 


.66 


5.63 


7,07 


38.67 


BuM dt ng 
Trades 
10102 


42.07 


.16 


0.00 


.33 


1.01 


19.65 


1 1.08 


,42 


3,02 


0.00 


10.71 


Elec- * 
tronlcs 
10222 


60.82 


2.74 


0.00 


4.92 


2.45 


1,50 


4.65 


3.56 


10.27 


3.01 


5.89 


Average 


43.99 


.83 


,16 


1.22 


2.02 


5.94 


4.08 


8.29 


9.16 


" 3,02 


21.08 


Average 
For al 1 
c lasses' 


33.43 


2.21 


,44 


4* 2,76 


1.70 


7.31 


5-51 


11^81 


13.42 . 


2.39 


18.91 
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TABLE 14 



TEACHER METHODS RELATED TO 
SECONDARY STUDENT TIME USE 



Student Time 



Percent ". F Ratio 

of Proba- 

Student bl I Ity 
. Time 



Teacher Methods 
with Highest 
Means 



Teacher Methods 
With "Lowest 
Means 



Time on Practice 



37,81 40.97/ Observe 

0.00 One-to-One* 

Test/I nspect 



Time on Theory (In- 24.73 
eludes basic skills and 
employabll Ity skills) 



43.55/ Discuss/0 & A 
0.00 One-to-One 

Lecture/Aud 1 ovl sua I s 



59.26 Lecture/Aud I ovl sua Is 4.00 

37.14 Clean Up/Set Up 7.76 
31.38 

33;47 fclean Up/Set Up 4.74 

26,43 Other 6.79 
22.72 



TImo on Noncontent 



8.48 33.39/ Clean Up/Set Up 
6.00 



21 .58 Lecture/Aud I ovl sua Is 



.93 



Total Time on Task 
(Includes Practice, 
Theory, Noncontent) 



71.02 50.80/ One-to-One 63.47 Other 

0.00 ^ Observe 53.02 

Test/Inspect 50.47 

Explain/Demonstrate 46.27 



28.27 



Total Time off Task 
(time on break, 4.5 . 
percent, not 5 Included) 



24 rt 10 . 35.85/ Clean Up/Set Up. 
\ 0.00 



40.9 1 Lecture/Aud lovl sua Is 4.06 
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The relationships among teacher methods and student time use 
were revealed through one-way analysis of variance. The high-, 
ligh-ts from these analyses of the secondary classes are displayed 
in table 14. The data in table 14 show that the teacher methods 
of one-to-one instruction, observation, test/ inspect , and 
explain/demonstrate had the highest . moans for student time on 
task, whereas the miscellaneous/other category had the lowest. 
The methods with the highest means for student time on practice 
were observation, one-to-one instruction, and test/ inspect , 
whereas those vrith the lowest means were lecture/audiovisuals and 
-set up/clean up. For student time on theory, the highest means 
-were di scussion/ question and answer , one-to-one instruction and 
lecture/ audidvisuals ; the lowest were clean up/ set up and 
"other"/ It appears that teachers 4 used different methods for 
theory and practice , wi th the exception ,of one-to-one instruction 
that was pervasive 'in both. * 

Not surprisingly, the method with the highest means for 
student time on noncontent was set up/clean up while the lowest 
was lecture/audiovisuals. Similarly-, the method with the highest 
means for student time off task was also clean up/set up while 
lecture/audiovisuals was the lowest . While no causality can be 
demonstrated, the pattern of relationships between teacher 
methods and student use of time indicates that certain methods 
are more conducive than others to eliciting student time on 
practice or theory, or on task- ' 

The relationships shown in table 13were similar, with minor 
exceptions, in the analysis of the service areas. ..On the class- 
level , the most striking example of ; noncon formity was the typing 

-rl'I'^cfla s s ( 20408) * with 76.46 percent time on task Where the 
teacher spent the** ma jori ty of time (52.14 percent) on her own 
work. Although one-to-one instructing , observing, testing/ 
inspecting , . explaining /d emo ns 1 1 a t i ng # and lecturing were most; 

^associated with, student time on practice and theory, a teacher's 
cleaning up or 'setting up and the "other" category were least 
associated with content-related tasks. One conclusion important 
to vocational educators is that different methods appear, to be 

'more usefuL to maximize student time on practice, a task that: 
engages almost a third . of vocational student time, than are 
useful for .student time on theory. - • 

Additiona 1 Teacher Behavioi: Variables : 

* — ^ : v3 

.. Several additional teacher behaviors that were not recorded 
Q.n a minute-by-minute basis were noted in narrative form as they 
occurred. ; Analysis of 'these notes indicated that" there were 
differences in individual teacher approaches, style., and philo-. 
sophy that appeared to be important in student use of time. 

The most outstanding of these variables was the teachers 
ability to define class goals clearly. In many of the secondary 
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classes, teachers did not explain what students, either as a 
class or as individuals, were expected to accomplish during that 
period or for a longer time range. One exception was- the typing 
II (20408) teacher who was explicit about the class goals. Her 
students were on task 76.46 percent of the time despite the fact 
that she did not supervise them closely. In other classes when 
teachers did explain what they expected students to do, there was 
an observable difference in the students as they set up and 
started to do. their assigned tasks. ■ Sometimes the teachers not 
only explained the goals, but they also wrote group or individual 
assignments on the chalkboard or posted them on a bulletin board. 
In the machine shop class (20305), the goals were broken down by 
specific tasks to be done V?y *\ fib students by a certain time. 

Students referred to the post task assignments frequently and 
appeared, to be .better able to continue without further instruc- 
tions frorn the teacher. In th-i building trades class (10102) and 
electronics class ( 10222) where no goal N s .were explained or 
assignments posted, .the students were off task for many minutes 
until the tea'cher-, ' were free to explain the next assignment. 

Anpther important teacher:, variable Was planning and organ - 
ization of the curriculum . Good planning was' not only necessary 
so teachers could explain the goals more -readily to students, it 
also meant that teachers v had * the necessary supplies and equipment 
at hand when they were needed* Thus, students did not have ^ to 
wait while supplies or equipment were readied during classtime, 
but could go from -task to task with little time lost. In some 
classes the equipment was old and did not work properly which may 
cr may not have been due to teacher planning. Good planning and 
organisation also* meant that teachers could think ahead to pre-, 
vent potential problems. The word processing teacher (10223) did 
all of. V<e assignments on each type of word processor in order to 
anticipate' student problems . At the secondary level , , teacher s 
were frequently not well organized,, which caused them more work 
during ciass, especially in the trade and industrial and agri- . 
culture classes. " Although these teachers hastened to find' sup- 
plies or prepare equipment, students often waited or socialized 
because they d' id not know what to do next or were not motivated 
enough to work - without teacher supervision'. 

Most of. the teachers at the secondary level did not appear 
to maximi z e class time deliberately . While teachers worked hard 
in several classes to Ice op .../> with individual student needs , they 
did not appear to. try to n Ke use of all the class time available 
for relevant tasks. . Te»* -\ opened * doors five to ten minutes 
after the class bell had..; ;::>q in a few instances. In several 
classes teachers waitec to call roll or , star t . class ' because buses 
were, up tQ thirty minutes late. The majority of the teachers 
did not start, class as soon as the bell* rang. Instead, they 
chatted with students, organized supplies, and waited until 
everyone settled down or arrived in class. One exception* was , 
the° teacher who had students start individual assignments until 



everyone arrived by bus, which usually took fifteen to twenty 
minutes after class officially started. That class had a higher 
proportion of time on task than others* where -the teacher waited. 
In some classes teachers started clean up thivty minutes before 
the end of the class. Eve:; the messiosl tasks did not require 
that an entire class spend much timii cleaning on a daily basis; 
A large proportion of the daily time off, task occurred during the, 
clean" up time as well as-.dur ing .the first . minutes of class. 

The teachers who were observed in the secondary classes' ap- 
peared to have the. necessary "c ontent kno w ledge and skill profi - 
ciency to earn their students 1 respect*. "~rhe major problem was^ 
however, that instead of teaching the students general skills so 
they could be more independent, some teachers taught each task' x - : 
one step at a time to individual students. Consequently many. \ 
"students waited for their turn for -instruction rather than- pro- [ 
ceding on their bwn . Teachers appeared to use too muchone-to- 
on ^ instruction as opposed to demonstrating and explaining skills 
to the Whole class or small groups. As a result*, although teach- 
ers may have known the content and had the skills, many of them 
did not use them to advantage. 

Some of the" teachers at the secondary level were models of 
the work' ethic. These teachers appeared motivated, involved, and 
busy with meaningful tasks, and they related, class work" to the 
world of work when appropriate. One observer commented that a 
word 'processing teacher ( 10223) 

was an excellent role mode^ . Heir dress was appropriate, 
for the classroom or for working in an office. She often 
stressed the importance of the skills -necessary to get a , 
job., not just being able to type, but also language arts 
skills', how to write a ^ita, and how to act in an 
interview . 1 

Observers noted that other teachers sometimes emphasized safety 
precautions but di-d not follow these themselves. Becatise the,' 
observations lasted only p a week, - the observers found it somewhat 
difficult to relate the work ethic modeling to student time use. 
However, teachers that were good .models of the work ethic ap- 
peared to exhibit, other behaviors that related to; student .time 
use. It' appeared that teachers with good work habits and a pro- 
fessional mariner elicited better work habit s from their students.. 

.*'.•" ^ 
Finally, providing positive reinforcement appeared, to motl- . 
vate students more than teacher criticism of anger- 4 One teacher 
was" tense" and upset when his repeated explanations did not seem 
to help students understand what was expected. Consequently, the 
students were afraid to try on their own, and wasted much time 
waiting for individual help. , . In classes where the teacher made . 
positive comments frequently, for example, a word processings ' 
class (10223V, students appeared more eager to work and to risk 
trying new tasks without help. . , 

S9~ , : • 



The variables described in this section. were not the only 
teacher behaviors that appeared to relate to student Uise of time. 
They were the most outstanding and occurred most frequently 
during the. 5°, 93ft minutes observed in the secondary classes. It 
was therefore concluded that although not all relevant teacher 
instructional/managerial behaviors may have been determined, 
these seven provide a wealth of information for evaluators, 
supervisors, and teacher educators. 



Question Four (Secondary) 



What are the relationships of classroom variables to 
student time on task? -' 



The grouping variable 1 , interrupt ions , disrupt ions , and 
absence were the classroom variables investigated' relative to 
student time on task. The grouping variable proved to be most 
useful i,n explaining student time on task. 

V " \-. - r ■ • s 

Grouping . As. explained in. chapter 3, grouping is- a' col- 
lapsed variable . that provides a picture of how students were dis- 
persed and. whether they were engaged in the same or different 
'types of tasks. As shown in table 15, the predominant (49%) type 
of grouping in secondary classes was Group 2 where "the students 
were in one room and .were working pn various tasks in small 
groups or individually. Students, were in GrcMip 1 (in more than . 
.one room working on various tasks) 31 percent -of the time while 
they were in Group 4 (in one room working on .same task) about 18 
percent of the time. Very few (less- than 2 percent) moments were 
spent on Group 3 (in more than one room working on same task). 

The- data in table 15 further indicate that grouping differed 
byN^ervice areas/ For example while business and office classes 
wereMn Group 2 most often (84 percent) , the agriculture classes 
were only, in that: mode ■ 8 percent of the t^me t The 'predominant 
mode in agriculture classes was Group 1 (55 percent ) although 
they, were also in Gro"up 4 36 percent of the time. Trade and 
industrial classes- were mpstly in Group 2 (55 percent), though . 
they spent almost a third* (31. percent) of the time' in Gr'oup L. 

The grouping of students was dictated by the conf igurat ibn 
of rooms assigned to the classes, by the. nature of the tasks as- 
signed, and t>y" the. specific assignments made by the teacher. In. 
turn 7 .the. grouping, o : f students dictated 'the teacher role teacher 
methods , and level of teacher wi th-it-ness necessary' for effec- 
tive use of student time. Some of: the teachers controlled the 
•students ..movements, vetfy strictly. Others, did not s.eem to mind 
when students disappeared from their view for long periods' of 



TABLE 15 



DISTRIBUTION BY GROUPING 1 OF SECONDARY CLASSES ■ 



Service Area 



Agricultural 
Education ■ 



Group I v . . . Gr0U p 2 . g roup 3 j3 roi|p 4 

Number Percent Number ' Percent) 1 Number- Percent Number Percent 
Minutes of, Total Minutes' of Total ■- Minutes of 'Total Minutes of Total 



695 



55* 



101 



none 



459 



36? 



Business and Office 
Education 



34 



It 



B9 1 



- none 



1 13 



'I OK 



^ Traae and Industrial 
Education 



774 



31* 



1338 



>55J 



none 



293 



12* 



service areas 1503 



31? 



2330 



Less than 2* 
too few to 
consider ■■ 



865 



The grouping-variable Is a combination of student dls'persement ,and grouping, The four combinations 
derived statistically, were: 1 ' , • . 
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Group 1 = Students are I n two or more adjoining rooms and are working Individual ly or In "stall ' 
groups .and various 'content,, ( : . • ' ' : • ■ 

Group 2 ■ Students are- In one room and are working Individual I y o r In small groups on various 
" content, ' 1 ■ 

Group. 3 - Students-. are In two or more adjoining rooms but are working as a.'class on one content 
' • area, ' • • ' \ 

Group 4 s students . are In -one room and are, working as 'a class on one content area, ' 



Hid '.r¥-" r 5 abl " ilt Y -to katerac t with .all the s/tudents 

• ^i^ot appear "to be as importan~ to student time on task-a^di d 

the students knowi ng what the teache r exp ected th^m to : 

accomplish and that they would indeed be accounta ble^ r hhn.P 
tasks. It was- important that students know what to do ne*xt on 
their own, especially in the Group 1 mode where the variety of 
task-s being performed simultaneously in different rooms could 
easily lead to confusion. 

■ As described earlier, a major reason students, were off task 
in secondary classes was that they did not know what to do after 
they accomplished,, a specific assignment. Consequently, they • 
would either pretend to Work at a task, socialize, wander about 
ba C k r ?n m .J? S the restrooms, or just wait until the teacher got 
?S-£ ■? 5k T W " hat t0 d ° next ' It -seemed to tThe observers 

that if the students had been given more of an overview of thX •-■ 
whole task to accomplish and had been taught the .basics of doinb. 
i.^Sr ° tasks, then they could have proceeded • thout needing 
further .instructions. Because studer' 3 had to be xn various" 
roqjns to accomplish, assignments, their grouping .was the key to 
teacher behavior. Teachers who appeared" to respond to the 
student grouping had appropriate types of' interaction; had the 
level of with-it-ness necessary, and used appropriate .methods . •" 
For example, the typing teacher who mostly worked on4r own work 
but was tuned in to students' needs (with-it-ness) and had 
clearly defined the goals, elicited the highest proportions of • 
task time from students in o a typing class, who were in one room 
doing one task. 

Disruptions and in terruptions , in the literature, interrup- 
tions .and . disruptions are.major deterrents to time on task in 
academic .classrooms. In the vocational- class rooms observed, • 
however, neither interruptions •(from outside 'the ciassroom) or'" 
disruptions (from within the classroom) appeared to make a 
significant difference t6 . student, time on task. On the average,' r 
in all the secondary 'classes, there were more interruptions (5-? ' 
percent) than disruptions (1.4 percent) as shown in t W 16 - • " 

^L^ Ser T erS n0t ! d thS in te'rrupt ions from announcements , " 

people walking into/the classroom, telephones ringing / and "so 
forth rarely caused the -majority of students who were . engaged in- * 
tasks to stop. The exception was when other students came in to 
talk to students in th, class who then stopped their work 
Similarly, ■ disruptions, such as two .students . jok ing loudly or- " 
arguing, were relatively infrequent except in the aar icu ltu-re ' ■ 
-classes (4,2, percent) anddid not appear to dissuade students 
from remaining on • task • for . very long periods -of time. ' It -is - 
interesting to note that the-class with the highest proportion of 
time on task, horticulture (10101), also had the most time for 
disruptions arid interruptions (3.2 and 11 . 2 "percent ) . j 
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TABLE 16 

I 



DJSRUPTIONS AND I NTERRUP// I ONS 1 1 N SECONDARY C'.ASSES 



Cla'ss/ 
Class rCode 



Percent of. Time on 

Disruptions . 
( f rom within class) 



Percent of 
J nterrii 
(from outs 



T,j me on 
"p til o n s 
I d e class) 



if 

Hort {culture 
10101 

Agriculture - 
20301 


i 


Agriculture 
3.2 

4.9 

■ . w 




i 


/ 


11.2 ■ " /; - ' ' 

5 0 / 


Average 












7.7 






Business and Of f 1 


c e 








Word Process 1 ng 
10223 




j: : o .8 _ 








.4.4 - 


Data Process Inq 
20407 










\ h 


•6.. . f 


Typ Ing 1 1 
20408 




o.o 






4.6 


Average 


J > 


\0.5 

\ 


/ 






4 . 8 • I * 






\ 

Trade and Industrial 








Building Trades 
10102 




- 0. 5 

■ * 




\ 

\ . 


- 


4 0 / 

/ 


E tec tron pes 

j Q222 - ; 

Machine Sh op 
20305 

A*u t o Mechanics 
20509 . 




':. i.i< ' . 
o.'o 






\ . 


3.8 

■■' >i . * 
* 7.4 

1,0 

• > 


Average ^ 












'4.0 


A verage for all 

» 


"classes 


1,4 


-\> 

. A- 






^5 i2 .■ ; • 



One conclusion about the impact- of disrupt ions land inter- , ; 
ruptions 'is -that' since so. many activities typically ^occurred in j 
the voeabional 'Classes, stucients who. were motivated ' \to. be on task.-, 
did not take. much* not ice of disruptions or, interruptions. 
Another conclusion < is ' that 'while" students did appear \t'o be on 
tctsk, there Was no way to assess the quality of their engagement. 
For example, students could easily glance'up' to see someone walk f 
into ' the' room or listen to an announcement v while cont inu ing. to do 
many^tasks such as potting; plants , .sweeping .a, floor / ,s^ndjij.ng. an- * 



object,, and even running" a lathe. 



Disruptions and i^Terruptions did, "however, .make a\ 
difference 'to the individual studehta .involved, -when a 'jstudent 1 
from another cla^s cam6 r too- ehat w.ith t( ^ student, the individual 
would stop - working . W^he^ ' two studentg -were arguing , the^ 
obviously, were not on taskw As a result of ~ these, observations, 
third conclusion is tljat although disruptions and interruptions 
may not af fect most ot the/ students (as they \ apparent ly dp. in 
academic classes)", th^'y cannot be di^r*egarc3ej3 as important 

on task. The observers 
hold disruptions -^ffd. t 
classroom dbors closed, by 



deterrent^ to irldi v id»[ial student ^tirne 

irs were able to 
limum by keeping 



noted that some teach 
interruptions to a mi 
keeping other studertq 

rules regarding restrroom breaks,* and by imm§d.iately reprirWandin 



•students -who got too\ 



out "except curing breaks, by having class" 



absence . iOveraljl 
almost 33. percent of 
calculated to include 
class 
all. 



noisy ^ - . 

students we re absent from the i r 



:lass( 

the time as shown in table 17. Absence was- 
all the minutes students were l^te to -\the 
left early frolm the class, and, did not come to clasjS/at. 
The number of sjtudent minutes present was divided by) the * 



number 
h i'gher 



of student- minutes enrolled. 



than reported 



18^4 percent . 1' one factor was /that the observations at Sitje 
occurred during -a major, winter snowstorm. While^ school was. 
officially^ closed, ve 
dijring ,the first -week 
increased duri'ng the 



that they normally 
during thatwe'ek. 



ry few ^teachers' and students were present 

of observations'. Although attendance . 
second^ week, the teachers ~sti.3;l reported 



haid fewer students absent than .were recorded 



on 
with 



The rate- 
task in at 



the highest time 



had eleven stude-nts enrol led 



in\ the prev ious 



The rate of 
study 4 where 



absence wjas 
the average 



much 
was • 

1 

not 



of absence / appeared to make some * d4 f f eV^ 



least one class 



on task 



,The 
( 9 5-. 2 



ho ft i cu 1 1 u r e r c 1 afls s 1 ( 1 01.0 i ) 



in ' time 



percent) of' all /<cfl asses 



, and 
week 



of - these , 2 
of ^obs.fejrvatdbri, 



stucients attended dur 
h igh>'t ime on task was 
teache.r had to work 
absence and time on 
class ( 10 2 23) and the[ 

time, 'on ta^sk and . hacf a fairly low rate "of absence 



6Jft 7 



ana 



only\ 

4 " . ' 



/Perhaps the 



ing the 

due to the very few -students /jwith which th^ 
There w,a"s no cle|rcut; relationship 
t|aSk, however. Roth the word process 
machine shop '( 20305-)— had about 80 



between/ 



77 



■ 95: 




TABLE 17 

PERCENT Of r STUDENTS ABSENT IN SECONDAR.Y .CLASSES 



C lass/ 
.C i ass 



Hor 1 1 cu-l tu re 
1 010 1 



Percent T I me 
on Ta s k 



Perdent 
Absen't 



Agr I cu I fore • 



95.92 



53.94 



Agriculture 
20301 



74.9 1 * 



Average 



M 



83. 59- 



59. 8 1 



56.05 



j 

' Word -Processing 
10223 

Da ta -**P r o c e s S" 1 ng ' / 
--^20407 ! /■ 

.r ; -.-m" ■ ]. ■ 

typing ,11 , ; ° 
20408 / 



Business and Office 



80.96 



61.70, 



76^46 



'7 



2 5J3 1 



3l .00 



2 4.71 



Averager 




7^.81 \ 


,a - : i 


"* 26.86 


-/'■ . 






' ... \ . \ 





E lectron I cs 
10222 



"17 Trade and Industrial 



60.88 



Machine Shop 

/ 2 030 5 u-. ' 

0 

Auto Mechan I cs 

-2.0 509 * ■ < • 

B u I I d J n o Trades 
101 



79.25 



. 4 4 .8 2 

\ 1, 



6 1.32 



1 2.69 



31. 80 



.1.65 



3 3.61 



-Averag e 



6.1 . 5 7 



2 7 3 '4 4 



Average for a M 
c l asses 



7U02 



'2.3 3 



2 



The observers noted b-hat in classes where students appeared 
to depend upon their teachers for step-by-step assignments, high- . 
er rates of time on task appeared to occur when there were fewer 
"students present. . It can be concluded that absence was a 
critical factor in classes where students worked as individuals 
or in small groups and did not know how to proceed without 
expl ic i t next-step ins true t ions from their teache rs . 



Question Five ( Secondary) <r 



What i s the relationship amo ng st udent use of t ime , 
teacher instructional/managerial behaviors) and classroom 
variables? . 



When examined separately-/ each teacher and c lassroom 
variable appeared to be associated to some degree with student 
time on task. Since causal and predictive analyses could not be 
, conducted with thq nonrandomly selected observational data, pro- 
4 files were compiled to portray patterns, of. the relationships 
among the variables. In table '18, the teacher methods are 
juxtaposed with student time use, dominant teacher role, dominant 
teacher with-it-ness and dominant student grouping . (The pre- 
dominant student time use is underlined for each method.) Tables 
19, 20, and 21 present profiles for each of the secondary service 
areas. As shown in table 18, 'the most frequently used teacher 
method (one-to-one instruction) occurred most, often when, students 
were practicing (43.3 percent), the teacher role was to observe E 
and interact with a group or individual, the teacher's 
with-i t-Aiess wbls &t & level not sensitive to most . students , and 
the students were located in one room and working . on tasks in 
\ small groups or as individuals, 'hi though this pattern was 
'similar for the se'rv.ice areas as .shown' "in~t'abies 19* 20, and 21, 
the teachers, were observed to be more "with it" (Level 1) in thr» 
agriculture classes, perhaps because the students were more 

scattered (Group 1) and had to be monitored more closely. 

■ •■ . y ■ . . " 

The" second' most . frequent teacher me thod. _( 18 . 9 percent) 

included mi'Sc el laneou s out-of-room teacher behaviors'. Again, 

although not consistent across all service areas, the average 

pattern was that students were , of f. task, teachers were not 

observing and interacting or they were out of the room, teachers 

were not at all sensitive to student need's, and students were 

•located in more than one room while assigned to work on various 

tasks . 0 »*•..'••■... 

* * - . . ' — 

Teachers working on their own (13.4 percent of the time) had 

diverse relationships to student time. For the average of all 

classes, students .practiced most frequently when teachers were 

.„ 97 " . ' 
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. TABLE 18 . , ' 

PROFILE OF ALL SECONDARY CLASSES: TEACHER METHOD, 
ROLE, WITH-IT-NESS BY 5TUDENT TIME AND GROUPING 



\ 



23 



, 1 




A 

< 


Percent of Student Time 1 




Dominant 
Teacher 
Role' 


Dominant 
Teacher ■ 
Wlth-lt-ness 


Dominant 
Student 
Group 


Teacher Method 


Total 
Minutes 
on Method 


Theory 


Practice 


Non- " 
Content 


Off 
Task 


1, One-to-one instruction 


, 1948 


26,4 


■ ■' 43j3 


6,1 : 


23,8 


2 


4 


2 


2, Discussion/questions and answers 


131 


,68,7 


17,5 ' 


. 6.2 


■ 7,5 


i 


' 3 


4 


3, Socialize 


. 26 


, 26,1 


25,5 


1.3 


47J 


. 2 


4 


1 , 


4, Lecture/audio visual 


164 




2,2 


.9 ■ 


.10.1 




•3 


. 4 


5,- Announce/pass materials 


101 


21.8 


Si 


10.2 


3U 


•l 


4 


*l 


6, Clean up/set up - 


142 


4,4 ^ 


' 8,2 


20.2. 




3 


5,4 . 


2 


. 7, Explain directions/demonstrate 


434 


2U 




■ 16,2 


21.3 


2 


3 


2' 


8„ Test/Inspect work 


327 ., 


17,0 




15.9 


21,8 


2 


4 




9, Observe * 


100 


26,0 


■43j2 


6,2 


23,0 


3 ' 


4,3' 


1 


10, Work on own/paperwork . 


780 


■ 24,8 


1M 


6,6 . 


24,2 


.4 


.3,4 • 


2 , 


II, Other/break/out of room 


1103 


7,7 


25.4 


9,2 


3M ' 




'. 5 ■ 


■ 1 


Total' minutes observed 5938 . , 



















Rows do- not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included Inthls analysis 



2 



Rojo: '• • 
Observing a II /Interacting w I th all students 
2=Observ I r.q/ Interact Ing with group/Individual 
WJhservlM activity but not /interacting 
4= j n room/office but not observing/ Interact Ing 
5=Not In room at all 
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3 Wlth-lt-new: 

l%,sltlve to at I /sens It I ve at many ■ 
, levels ' 

2=Sens It Ive to most needs 
3=So-so/varlable sensitivity to needs 
4=Not sensitive to most students 
5=Not sensitive at all 



4 



Group: 

t=Students In more than one room work! ng on ' 
various tasks ■ 

^Students In one room working on various 
tasks 

•3-Students In more than one room working on. 
same task 

4-Students In one room working on same "task 



:RLC 
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TABLE 19 



PROFILE OF ALL SECONDARY AGRICULTURE CLASSES: TEACHER METHOD, 
ROLE, HITH-IT-NES!) BY W <i\ TIME AND GROUPING 



Percent ui btuden't Time 1 



Teacher Method 



Total " 
Minutes , • Non- Off 

on Method Theory Practice Content Task 



Dominant 
Teacher 

Role 2 



Dominant Dominant 
Teacher Student 
Lth-I t-ness Group 



it ufi8*To*ori9 i nsTrtJCT i on 


on 


20,5 


68,1 


4.1 


' 8,3 


2 


,1 


1 


7 Ml C/*HC C I An In i locf 1 Anc in^ imuapi* 

4» utscusston/quBSTions ana answsrs 


oy 


W,D 


15.0 


1A £ 

10,6 


10,3 


1 


1 


' 4 






OO 7 


26,3 


A A 

0,0 


C 1 A 

51,4 


2 


4 


1 


u 1 Qr+iirfl/anH 1 a ulcus 1 


1 10 


' ' OA /I 
00,4 


l.B 


.. ,7 


1 t A 

1|.4 . 


1 


• 3 ' 5 


4 


J# nniHAinC0/pa55 ma T9r 1 a 1 S 


OQ 


*)h 1 
24 J ■ 


00 1 

28,1 


10,7 


51,4 


< 

.1 


5,4 


4 


6, Clean up/set up 


24 


4.9 ' 


.. 6.3 


26,6 


62^2 


2 


5,3 




7. Explain direct Ions/demonstrate, 


13? 


.29.8 


47,9 , 


8,0 


13,5. 


.2 


V ' 




8,' Test/Inspect work 


193 


!U 


SI" 


17.3 


10,3 


2 


1 


1 


9, Observe 


301' 


22,7 


48,3 


5.7 


23,5 


3 


4 


■ 1 


10, Work on own/paperwork 


165 


3M 




3.3 


3U 


4 


' 5 ' 




11, Other /break/out of room 


241 


10,0 


34,0 


3.0 


27. 1 „ 


, 5,3 


5 


i 


Total minutes observed 1536 



















Rows do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: ,"' . i 
Observing all/Interacting with all students 
2=0bservlng/lnteractlng with, .group/Individual . 
3=Observlng activity but not Interacting 
4=ln room/office but not observing/Interacting 
5=N5t In room at all 



3 



Wlth-lt-ness: 

I'Sensltlve to all/sensltlve at many 
levels 

2=Sensltlve to most needs 
3=So-so/var fable sensitivity to needs 
4=Not sensitive to must, students •» 
5=Not sensitive at all 



Group: 

^Students In- more than one room working on 

various tasks • ' 

2=Students In one room working on various' 
■ tasks ^ \ 
3=Students In more thafi one room working on 

same task 

4=Students In one room working on same task 
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TABLE 20 



PROFILE OF ALL SECONDARY BUSINESS AND OF FICE CLASSES: TEACHER METHOD,, 
ROLE, WITH-IT4IE5S BY W WING 



' " •),«' 

1 • 






Percent of Student Time 1 , 








l8BJi9r M9TnOO r 


Total 

U 1 Hill AA 

Minutes 
on Method 


Theory 


Practice, 


Ncifl- 
' Content ■ 


Off 
Task 


Dominant 
Teach or 
Role' 


Dominant i 
Teacher 
■ WIth-lt-nessr 


Dominant ■ 
Student . 
Group 


I, Une-to-one Instruct ion 


'1*11 

3/3 


Z/ t 0 


4M 


6,3 


18.0 ' 


? 




0 

2 


i« iJrscussion/quQSTirOfis ano answers 


35 


/O.I 


23,0 




5 ' 2 : 


1 




•» 4 


7 Caa! a! U rt 

Ji oqClflllzfl 

" 




n n 


9 0,0 


0,0 ' ' 


0,0 , 


ft 


1 


A 

• ■ Q 


a orf iira/anH tn tit cub 1 

LeCTur^/aiiQ io visual 




Qfi 0 


0,0 ■ 


0,0 


3.1 


1 
1 




4 


1 Anfinnnra/nsicc it»+ brlilc 
nniiuunwpabb ntci i ci io I ? 




in n 


7U 


2,4 . 


16,3 


L 




o 


n PI flan iifwefl4* lift 

o, wean up/S0T up 


9A 


9 Q 


, 8,7 




M 


X 
j 


■ 

,« '•* 
. !| 


Z ; 


'i bxpiain direct lons/oofflonsTraTe 


t U 

. 114 




' 12,4. 


17.4 


19,9 ■ 


L 


2 • 


o, ( GST/ 1 nS pOCT WOrK ■ 


7 




. 3,3 


'3,8 


51,1 ' 


I 

: j 






7 % uDserve 


1/19 
I'M ' 




■ M 


7.1 


19,3 


i 
j 




2 . 


I* 

10, Work on own/paperwork 


347 


< ■ 15,7 




■ 6,r-;-, 


15,1 ' 


A 




2 ■ 


Other/break/out of room ... . 


226 


7,2 


25j3 


. 30,0 


M 


5,4 I 




2 


'Total minutes observed 1284 



















Ro»fS do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: 

1=0bservlng all /Interacting with all students 
2<!bservlng/lnteractliK) with group/Individual 
'3=0uservlng activity butjiot Interacting , 
4*ln room/ofTlce bufnot ofeerv I ng/ Interacting 
5=Not In room at all' 



3 



Wlth-lt-ness: 

1=Sensltlve to all/sensltlvn • 
levels 

2=5ensltlve to most needs 
3 s So-so/varlable sensftlv, 
4=Not sensitive to most students 
5=Not sensitive at all . . 



4 



Group: 

1 students In more than one room working on 
various tasks 

"(udents In one room working on var I 
tasks , 1 . 

3=Students In 'more than one room working on 
same task 

4=Students In one room working on same task 



TABLE 2! 



• PROFILE Of ALL SECONDARY TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CLASSES: 
TEACHER METHOD, ROLE, WITH-I T-NESS BY STUDENT TIME AND GROUPING 



'Percent of Student Time 1 



Teacher Method 


Total 
Minutes 
on Method Theory 


rracTice . 


Non- 

Antnnf 


Off 

TaeL 
I05K 


L/Om 1 narlT < 

Teachec 

nO 16 


iV^ffl 1 n ant 

L/ominanT 
.Teacher 

WITn-l 111855 


uominanj / 
Sti'denJ , , 
Group ' / ■ 

/ r 


1; One-to-one Instruction 


'■ 1369 


27,1 


' .Pill 


6.3 


28J 


2 


" ' 4 - r~ 


/ 


2,. Discussion/questions and answers 


26' 


8U 


. 16.4 


1,0 


' 2,6 


2 




2 


3, Socialize 


5 


k 42j2 


22,2 


6, ! 7 


28.9 


I V 




1 ' 1 


4, Lecture/audio visual 


38 ' 


I 6 :! 


■W. 


. 1.8 


7.8 


2 


3 .:■ 


2 


V Announce/pass materials . / 


, 63 


' 22,7. 


36,0 


11,2 


■30,2 ■ 


2 




1 


6, Clean up/set up 


94 


4.7 ■ 


; 8,6 


21.2 


. 65j5 


. 2 


5,' 


2 


7, Explain d 1 rect lons/d emonstrate 


' 185 


14,2 


2U. 


'26,3 




2 . 


2 


'2,4 


0 

8, ■; Test/Inspect work 


' 127 


19,4 


" 27^3 


. 14.5 


M 


2 




2. 


9, .Observe 


258 


22.8 


■ 42,0 


6.3' 


24,8 

f 


5 . l 
' j 


• ■ i 


I 


10," Work on own/paperwork , . 


' 285 


"3M 


22,8 


9,'0 


ILL • 


4,3 


1 


1.1, Other/break/out of rood) 
* 


656 


., 9 7,0 


21,7 


4.3 


4^4 


. 4 




1,4 


Total minutes observed, 3106 










i 








' Rows do rwi ddd.to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included 


In this analysis 


0 







2 



3 



- — JLRole: - J Wjth-lt-ness: 

l^bsirvT^ , ^Sensitive to al I /sensitive at many 

2=0bservl ng/ 1 nteract tng wl th grou p? I nd I v fduah- -l««als__ , 

3=0bservl.ntj activity but not Interacting 2=Sens 1 1 Ivi^To^nosTnrtfe'ds — - 

4— In room/office but not observing/Interacting. 3=So-so/varlable sensitivity to .needs 
5=Not" In room at al I 4=Not sensitive topmost students, 

o , 5=Not sensitive at all 



4 



Group: 

^Students In more than one room working 1 on 

various tasks * 
2=Students In one room working on various 

: rasks~ — _______ . 

3 a Studonts In more than one roorwoftljuLpj^ 

same '. . 

i"s In one room working on same task, 
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doing their.own work. In. trade and industrial clashes they were 
either on theory or off task, and in .agriculture classes they 
were on theory , practice , or g of f task-., . -The dominant teacher role 
Vwas consistently to.be in the room' but not. observing 01* int.er-: 
acting, and the teachers ware not all- sensitive to student needs. 
The student grouping was not consistent among t?he service ar.eas , 
although teachers appeared to do thqir own work most often when 
students were in one room working, on various tasj^s. 

,. Teachers observed students (11.8 percent of the time) most 
frequeatly when they were practicing, althgugh- in business and, ^ 
office classes they observed slightly more When students wer e , 
engaged in theory-re lated. tasks . /when teaoherp/ obs&rved, their 
role was 5 also . recorded as observing but not .interacting and their 
levels of sensitivity fluctuated from variable' 'sensitivity to not 
sensitiye to a-li student § needs . ■ With the ..exception of th^f. 
business and office clashes (Group 1) , teachers used the observa- 
tion method when students were inj. several rooms working on 
various tasks. \ ' 0 

- 0 Each teacher method can be similarly analyzed by fading " 
.across by- method in tables. 18 through 21. Analysis of ,\teacher.< ' 
method -reveals reasonable a-nd- expected pat terns ,/eSpec i'al ly -when 
•considering the types of instruction generally found . in specif ic . 
service areas. By reading the same tables down by .student time 
use, teacher role, teacher wi th-i t-ness , and. student grouping,- 
other patterns emerge. For example , thexe are no dominant ' 
/teacher methods for student time oh noncbntent relative to other 
student time- use.. As discussed previously,, student time on 
theory appears to be associated with lecture/a.udiovisuals , 
discussion/question and answer/ and explaining/demonstrating. 
Student time on practice appears to.be related to one-to-one 
instruction, testing/inspecting work-, observing, making announce- 
ments,, working on own, and explaining/demonstratihg. Student 
time off, task appears, to- be related to the teacher ' s methods of 
socializing, making announcements and. passing out materials , 
cleaning up/setting up, and "other Vout" of rcfom.. 



\ 
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Findings and Cone 1 us ions Related to 
a Postsecondary Student Time Use , 

Teacher .Behaviors n ,and Classroom Variables ' . . ■ 

i o 

. 9 . 

( ' . . " " 

The same questions that drove the analysis of th^ secondary 
data were used to analyze the postsecondairy data. 

Question One (Pos tsecondary ) 



What* ar6 t-lle -characteristics of the classes included 
in the study? r .■ . " 0 



The sixteen pos tsecondary classes observed in the study were 
.located in t.wa institutions at two sites. Sit'e-1 was a suburban 0 
area adjacent to one of the secondary sites, the inner* -city of a 
'diverse, industrial metropolis. The economy of this suburb was 
dependent, upon tl^e metropolitan area. Site 2, the other * 
secondary site, "was the same medium-sized service-oriented city 
surrounded by prosperous farms. The character istics .„ o5 these tv^o 
postsecondary sites are displayed in table 22S As shown in table 
22, there were° nine 4 business and office, one agriculture, one 
; tfade and industrial, and five technical classes. 

Since classes at Site 1 only met once >a week, there were 
mo.^e classes observed' at that site than at Site 2. At Site' 2 
each class was observed for a full week, while at Site 1 most 
classes were observed twice, once each in the two non-consecutive 
weeks of observation.* The classes ranged, in lencjth from 65 
mijiuties to 180 minutes or three hours. ^Eleven of" 'the sixteen 
classes were 150 to 180 minutes long., The four shortest classes 
were ' ?.n the business and office service .area at the adult educa- 
tion area technical institution,, - <v ' 

4 y * ■ • 

' As shown in table 23, " J thQ total enrollment ' in all the. 
classes was 3 28. s tudents . The majority (15 percent) of- the 
students were white and female (53 percent). The females .were 
concentrated in the business and office classes, whereas males---^, 
were concentrated ^n the remaining types bf classes/ /Four 
teachers said there were handicapped students* in their classes, 
although the handicaps were not observable in most cases. 

None ofi the teachers represented a minority group as shown 
table .24. Although it appears that there was an even split be- 
tween male and lemale teachers-, one male teacher taugjit four of 
the classes observed, whereas a- fema le - teacher taught three. . 
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TABLE 22 



CHARACTERISTICS OF POSTSECONDARY CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



v 



Type of School 



c Total Number 
Type of " Length of of Classes 
Community Each Class Observed 



Type c^Currlculi 



Pest and Diseases 
(10706)^ 



» Data Entry 
_(20818) 

Beg Word 
Processing . 
. ( 1071 0) * ' J 

Berg .Word ^ ' 
• Processing* 
(20810) 

I ntro 
Ty p I ng 
M0711) ... 

Typ1 ng I I 
H 0708) 



•Ad v TypJ ng 
> (10712) 



* Shorthand and, 
Ty p I ng . 
(20823) 

Court 
- Reporting 

(10713) • 

Accountl ng 
(20817) 



E lectron Ics 
(20819) 

AC Funda- 
mental s 
(10720) ■ 

AC Fun da- 
mental s 
10724 

AC-Lab 
(10725) 



Community College 
Adu It Ed Techn leal* 

9 

Commun I ty ■ Co I I ege 



Agriculture 
Suburban 150 

Business and Office 



Midsized 
urban 

Suburban 

A 



65 
120 



Ad,ult Ed Technical* Midsized . 70 

' urban. 



Community College Suburban 
Community College Suburban 
Community -Col lege Suburban 



150 



170 



t80 



Adult Ed Technical 



Midsized 
. urban 



Community College Suburban 



Adult Ed Technlcal Midsized 

urban 



i Techh I ca 1 

Adult Ed Technical Midsized 

■ urban '* 

,Commun I ty Co I I ege Suburban 

Community College Suburban 

Community .Col lege ' Suburban 



180 
80 

150 

/. 
150 

150 

150 



Noncompetency based 



Locally developed 
competency based 

.1 nd I vi dua I I zed and 
-competency based 



. 5 



Noncom^etency based 
Noncompetency based 

Noncompetencyy^based 

/ 

■ * 

Ndncompeteijc^ ftased 

' /■ * • 

Competency biased 

' /•' " 

Noncompetency based 



Competency based ^ 



"I 
j 

State developed, 
competency based 

Non competency., based 



Noncompetency based 



/Noncompetency based 



8 6 
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TABLE 22 (Continued). . 



Class/ 
Class Code 


' Type of School 


Type of 
Commun 1 ty 


Total Number 

Lonn+h. of nijiQQft*^ 

L- " M VJ |ll a< \J 1 \J 1 v_> 1 O 3 3 "C; O 

Each Class Observed 

•p 


Type of Curriculum 


Refrigera- 
tion 
(10716) 


Community Qp liege 


Suburban 


'150 2 


Noncompetency based 


\ 




Trade and 


Industrlaly 




Machine \ 

Shop 

(20805) 

\ 


kdult Ed Technical 


1 Midsize 
urban 


166 ^ 

\ 


Competency based 



"ids ■ ■ ;.■ - 



. TABLE 23 
ENROLLMENT 1 N POSTSECONDARY .CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



Total 
Enro I I ment 



Handl-- 

Minority White Male Female capped 



Pests and Diseases 36 
(10706) 



Data Entry 
(20818) 



Beg Word 
Process I ng 
(10710) 

c 

Beg Word 
Process I np 
/(20810) 

Intro 

Typing 

(10711) 

Typing I I 
(10708) 

Adv' Typing 
(10712r 



10 



17 



16* 



27 



23 



15 



* A griculture . 
4 32 30 

Business and Office 

4 6 Or. 

N 5 12 1 



13 



25 



20 



14 



10 



16 



15 



26 



23 



15 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



No. 



No 



Shorthand and 
Typing . 
(20823) 

Court 

Reporting 

(10713) 

'Accounting 
(20817) 



18 



23 



20 



14 



23 



1 1 



17 



23 



16, 



No 



No 



Yes 



E lectronlcs 
(20819) 



23 



Tech n lea t 
21 



21 



No 



AC Funda- 
menta I s 
(10720) 

Ac Fun da-' 
menta I s 
(10724) 

AC-Lab 
(10725) 

Refrigera- 
tion 
(10716) 



27 

27 

.12 
19 



25 
25 

11 

12 

88 . 



24 

24 

11 
19 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 
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TABLE 23 
(contl nued) 



Class/ rot.il Hand I - 

Class Code Enrollment Minority White Male Female capped 



Trade and Industrial 

Mach SJiop «/" ' " 27 1 \ 26 27 

(20805) 



No 



Total 4 328 . fc 49 279 .J 53 ' 175 

! C I ass was open entry/open exit. Numbers reported were the number observed. 



0! COPY ' WAHJM 
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TABLE 24 



TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS IN POSTSECONDARY CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



Years Experience 
HI nor Ity Sex In Educat Ion 



ors Experience Teach Same Class 

In Industry More Than Once a Day 



Pests & 

Diseases 

(10706) 



Data Entry 
T20618) 

Beg Word 

Processing 

(10710) 

Beg Word 

Processing 

(20810) 



No 
No 

No 



F 
F 



Agriculture 



Business and Office 

16 10 



Yes 

Yes 

No 



I ntro 
Typ I ng 
(1071 1) 

Typ 1 nq I I 
(10708) 

Adv 
Typl ng 
(10712) 



Ho 
No 



22 
17 



No 
No 



Shorthand 
and Typing 
(20823) 



Court 

Reporting 

(10713) 

Account J ng 
(20817) 



No 
No 



5 

'5 



20 
5 



No 
Yes 



E leetron- 
Ics 

(20819) 



No 



AC Funda- 
mentals ~i 
(10720) 

AC Funda- 
mentals 
(10724) 

AC-Lab 

(10725) 

Ref rlgera- 

tton 
(10716) 



Machine 

Shop 

(2080D 



No 
No 



15 

15 
2 



15 

15 
18 



Trade and Industrial 

20 12 



No 
No 



30 
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All but one of the business and of f ice teachers were female 
with , the exception of the court reporting (10713) teach'er. The 
teachers f*t the community college located in Site 1 had more 
years (mean' = 12.2 years) of experience in industry than their 
counterparts at the Site 2 adult education technical institution 
(mean = .7,6 .years) . on the other hand, teachers at Site 2 had 
slightly more (mean = 13.5 years) experience in education than 
the teachers at Site 1 (mean = 12.6 years). About half of the 
teachers at Site 1 taught part-time while maintaining their 
full-time job in industry, whereas all of the teachers at* Site 2 
taught full-time and did not hold a second job with industry. 

Business and office service area . Students in the post- 
secondary business and office classes seemed to know what' they 
were to do and began working. as soon as they arrived. Teachers 
walked in and out of the classrooms without- not iceably affecting 
student, time on task. Observers noted that students were 
apparently accustomed to interruptions since ringing phones, 
-phone conversations, ringing timers, and visits from outside 
students did not seem to break the work flow. 

Many of the teachers appeared to communicate class goals to 
the students very clearly and effectively. The goals -wer,e 
.Q©n©rcilly written on the chalkboard, reinforced verbally, or - 
provided in students' handouts. ^ One observer . made the following 
notation about an advanced typing class (10712): 

The beginning of the class was. especially effective . . 
Teacher's directions were clear, goals.were stressed, 
checks were made on student performance, and feedback 
was provided in positive ways. 

This teacher continually challenged students to do better even if 
they had reached the goals required to earn an "A." She told tffe 
students that she would provide their highest timed typing score 
when asked /by employers for recommendations. Even though the 
students had met the class goals, it was to their personal 
advantage to do even better, and thus many tried to improve their 
scores. Since the teacher provided much positive feedback, there 
appeared to be a sense of healthy competition rather than 
frustration among the students. 

One word processing classroom (10710) was divided into many 
small carrels that provided an ideal environment for individual 
learning. The program was individualized and competency based. A 
teacher and two lab ass is tants circulated around the room to 
provide help or directions. They appeared to be "at the right 
place at the right time" to help students when they needed 
assistance. In the court reporting class ( 1071 3) , the teacher 
was also sensitive to the needs of individual students and 
provided positive feedback whe u n dealing with the whole class. 
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However, when he was evaluating individual students' ability to 

record proceedings, he was less sensitive to others. in the class 

and did not give assignments to them. Thus, most students had 

"down time" whiie waiting their turns because they did not haive 
other projects to do. 7 '. . 

Teachers in the business and office service area did not use 
a wide variety of teaching methods. On a few occasions they used 
transparencies and class discussion to stress key points, but the 
emphasis was on individual practice. Most of the teachers circu- 
lated to help students with individual problems. The observer's 
rtotes indicated 

.the teacher (20810) continues to move around the room to 
help students. . Students are all doing different, tasks 
specified in the modules.. The teacher's constant 
movement helps her identify students' problems and also 
keeps the students on task. . \ 

In the accounting class ,( 20817 ), however , the teacher saV at her 
desk and waited for students to ask for help. The .teacher seemed 
shy and rarely approached students, but was very friendly when 
they .did ask. for help. The students used competency based 
workbooks and were all at different places in the curriculum. 
Although any whole group instruction may haye been virtually 
impossible,- the- class seemed very boring to~ the students. V 
Several students dozed during class from time to time, waking up 
only when the teacher moved "to their part of the classroom. For 
the most part, however, the business and office classes were on 
task most of the time. The teachers were enthusiast ic and 
knowledgeable, and served as excellent role models. They 
integrated information from- the world of work into their lectures 
and discussions which made the instruction more relevant for 
students. The court reporting (10713) teacher was quoted by an 
observed as saying, * 

wait, 'til you try hearing a word in court when the wit- 
ness is* tapping his foot, the court clerk is clipping 
his fingernails, and the judge is pouring water in his . 
glass behind you--it sounds like Niagara *Falls ! 

Other service areas . The teachers in the other service 
areas had somewhat different approaches to teaching. in the 
lecture-oriented AC fundamentals classes (10720 and 10724), the 
teacher was outs tandi ng . An observer made the following 
comments: 

The teacher ha^ excellent knowledge of the material. 
The material is theoret ical , but the teacher cites fre- 
quent applications of the principles and concepts as re- 
flected in their more practical usage. T,:e teacher is 
careful to point out new concepts and draws many dia- 
■ grams to illustrate, them. . The teacher often asks stu- 
dents if they have any questions, and provides much 
positive reinforcement" tg; encourage creative thinking. 
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While the classes are long, the teacher is very active 
• and challenges the students to stay with him. 

...Similarly, the- teacher In the agriculture class (10706) 
spent most^ of the' time, writing on the board and explaining while 
the studentV took notes. Students frequent ly asked questions 
that the teacher "took t ime to answer. An observer notedi 

there is a good deal of ^work-related information 
. provided by the. teacher, and the-stjjdents. Most 
the students appear to work. As a result,., they cite 
real world examples and problems which the^eacher 
uses to reinforce his lecture. "' '"- - \ 

He also used slides and examples to demonstrate key points, such 
as samples of bark from diseased trees. Throughout the class, 
several students chatted quietly from -time to time although in 
general their interest appeared to be high. The chatting may 
have been due to the 'seating arrangements, with students sittinq 
two to a drafting table. 

The room arrangement in the electronics class (20819) pre- 
sented similar opportunities for socializing. The class was 

—located in a temporary room while th e permanent room __w.as._b e_Ln g ^ 

remodeled. Students worked in small groups at stations which 
promoted considerable interaction among students, although much 
that w^s overheard by the observers was related to the electri- 
city experiments they were conducting. In that class, the 
-teacher's presence seemed to distract students. Hk chatted about 
baseball and other non-electtonic related topics. When he read a 
book at a desk in front of the, room, the students were on task a 1 
greater proportion of the-time'l 

In the machine shop (20805) each student was assigned a card 
describing the task to be performed. The cards were displayed on 
a bpard in the shop that kept individual's goals prominent and 
explicit. The students seemed to use this board as a meeting 
place, however, and frequently congregated there to chat for 
several minutes at a time. The teacher was aware of this- ploy 
and disbanded them with "come on fellas, back to work now!" \. 

In many of the pos tsecondary shop or laboratory classes, the 
most common practice was that the. teacher or assistants were 
available to help students at their request. As the teachers 
circulated, they pointed . out student errors as they occurred 
rather than wait for work to be handed in' for -grading. "This 
^immediate feedback seemed to prevent students from learning or 
practicing incorrect procedures. An.observer noted that in the - 
AC Fundamentals laboratory (10725) 

the teacher does an excellent job of explaining problems 
to the students. .He frequently uses the chalkboard to 

'• ' * ' ' 'O ' X 15 ■ . 
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draw diagr^m.s and asks .relevant questions 
students* minds for understanding. 



that probe 



in most classes the teachers ' movements seemed, to set the level 
of intensity of the class. When the teacher was active, busy 
with students or other work , then the students were more active 
a's well; Although the , quality of their, work could not be' judged 
from the observations, students appeared to work harder when, 
their teachers worked hard. However,, the teachers effect was no 
as great as it was in secondary classes. Students in post- 
secondary classes appeared motivated, internally as opposed to 
trying to % please the teacher, or to avoid censure. 

Question, Two (Postsecondafy) 



the proportions of time spent by students 
on breaks,, and of 6 task? 



The analyse^ of the time spent in postsecondary classes 
indicate thaut s tudents^spent most of the^ir class t-ime on task, 

-whe tiier. ..or., no t_„ te a c hex_s.I:we.re__su pe r v i s i rig__ .t hem __c los e ly . .The. pi.e„ 

chart (figure 8) shows the average^groport ions of time spent by 
postsecondary students on task, on bre^ak~s~,_^and off 3 task. 



What are 
on task, 




' KEY 

TIME ON TASK 
A - BASIC SKILLS 
B « THEORY/ OTHER CONTENT 
C « EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
D PRACTICE 
E '<* NONCONTENT.. 

NOT ON* -TASK 
F « BREAK 
G = TIME OFF TASK. 



FIGURE 8. PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN 'ALL 
POSTSECONDARY CLA°SSES 



As shown in "f igure 8, the. postsecondary students spent 
four-fifths of their time on tasks that included basic 



about . 
ski lis 
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KEY 

TIME ON TASK 
A - BASIC SKILLS 
B « THEORY/OTHER CONTE: 
C - EMPLOYABILITY SKIL: 
D PRACTICE 
__E '= NONCONTENT ' 

NOT ON TASK " ' .. 
F - BREAK 
G -.TIME OFF TASK 



FIGURE 11. 



PERCENTAGES. OF TIME USED IN POSTSECONDARY 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CLASS 




"KEY 



■' TIME ON TASK ■ . , -q 
A m BACTr SKILLS ■ 
B « THEORY/ OTHER ^CONTENT 
C - EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
D - PRACTICE 
£ - NON CONTENT 

\ ■ . 
NOT ON TASK N 
F - BREAK 
G « TIME OFF TASK 



FIGURE 12. PERCENTAGES OF TIME USED IN POSTSECONDARY 
' / TECHNICAL CLASSES. 
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(.25 percent), employability s.kill v s. ' (T. .61 percent) r theory. (42.3 
percent), practice ( 27 > 9 percent )/. arid nonconterit ( 11 . 4 percent). 
The students also .spent *7 . 5 percent of the time on scheduled 
breaks and 9.2 percent of the time off task. The proportions of 
time use varied: greatly, among the four, service areas,,- as shown in 
figui^s 90 through -1 2. • Note , however., that the- pie charts for 
agrigul/ture ,'a'nd trade and industrial -each represent only one 
. class .-'<''. '■ 

"Total time on task did not vary much among. the r ,service areas 
or .the classes ' as indicated in table 25./ The highest time on 
task was found in the- AC * laboratory . (107/25 , 96.13 percent) f 
whereas the lowest was in' the AC fundamentals class (10716, 
76 . 40 ). Roth classes were taught by /the same teacher, and the . 
ma jor difference .seeded \to be «'that students came, to the lab to 
conduct, experiments vor take competency-based, quizzes and left 
'when they completed their objectives. The other- class was held 
late Friday afternoons'. It was. lecture/discussion 3 oriented and 
the teacher worked hard- to retain the students . attention even 
though he appeared to have an excellent" relationship with "them 
and explained. 1 the lessont; very well. 

* " ■ . * . * » ~* ' * « * 

. . Another relatively low t ime-on.-task class- was the machine 
shop 1 209 05 ) where the teacher switched .to .the competency-based 
•cufrriculum ^tiring the week of * observations which appea-red* to up- 
set many students. ..As a result/ a number of students seemed, # to 
take, excessive time to set upland clean up (23.62 percent ) /".which 
although .considered on-task f did- -not appear to, -contribute to 
building their" technical .skills as machinists.*'. The" noncontent' * 
time in other classes was lower*, -. rang irug between 1.57 percent in 
an AC fundamentals Vlass (10720) to 18.00 percent .in the B • 

shorthand/typing class (-20823) . / 

Although there was no time* spent .on practice in the ^agricul- 
ture class, 52 . A percent of the time was spent on practice in- 
business and o£fice classes , 46^ 9 percent in technical classes , 
artd 36. <0 percent in the trade arid industrial class. ^Conversely, 

8 5. 8 percent of the time -was spent on theory in the agriculture 
class compared to the .18.1 percent spent, irr trade and industrial 
classes, 19.3 percent in the business 'and office claisses, and' 

46.9 .percent in the technical- classes. 

Very little, time/ was spent s op.. bas ic skiiis , ( . 2 5 percent) 'and 
employability/skills : (1..61 percent) !"> Basic ski lis; were primarily 
used (1.09 percent)- in the : competency-based workbobks and skill 
sheets in. the machine shop .( 20805 ) . ,Mos,t of the references to .\ 
employability skills were made; by the part-time business and off- 
ice teachers who integrated ay great . deal • of "wbrid-of -work" 
information into their -explanations. •■ • ■* » 

T n ime on break ranged between 0. 00 percent for- several busi- 
ness and office classes and the electricity, lab (-10725.), to 17:13 
percent for a word 'processing class (10710). ' Although -in some ' 
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' ' TABLE '25 _ 

.PROPORTIONS OF. TIME SPENT BY POSTSECO.NDARY 
STUDENT'S DURING 5,915 Ml NUTES ' OF OBSERVATION 

Time On Task. Total 



Class/ ••■ .Basic Employ ability Norrcon- Time On Time On Time Off 

Cla ss' Code Skills Skid s Theory Practice tent ' -Task Break - Task 

_ , ^7 , • ~ — — 

-Agriculture 

Pests and ' ' ' . . . ■ . , •'- ' " .; 

•Diseases 0,00 •' 1,48 85.85 , 0,00 . 2.94 - 90,27 -5,53 . 5,22 

10706 . ' ' 1 " . ' . . 

- ; ! i ; ! 1 : -— n— ; 

' * ' Business, and 'Office - 

Type II- 0",'0"0 ---..9,89 ' 16.63 46,73 .. 7,76 - 81,01 ■ 12,13 6,88 

,, 10708 , • '^-.^ ' •' ; ■ . ; 

Word Proc 0,00 " 0,00 35,01 ^3 ; 7,. 0.8 7.88 79,97 ' 17.13 '2.91 

.10710 ' • ■"■ ' . ', 



Beg Typing . 0.00 , 0,00 35.12 - 46.58 4.42 . ^86 J 2 11,69. 1 "2,1T 

1071 1 ■ • ;• ' ■ . 

'*''*''••'•' • ' ' ' • . ■ ' 

Adv Type . 0.00 • 5. 75 23.37 47, 58 8.93 • 85,63 . 5^r>< 8. 88 

10712 . • " - ' ' ' , 



Ct Report . . 0.00 10.52 . 14.28- 41.78 11,08. ,77,66 12.08 . 10,21 

1 07=1 , ' •• • ' ' . ".; ' 

Word Proc . 0,00 ' ,0,4 10.35 72.13 ,13.22 • 95, 74 '.0.00 • • 4,27 

.20810'- •• . • • ; ' 

Acctg. 0,00 ..13. ■ 11.40 68,77 10.41 ■ 90^71 0.00 < 9,28 

' 20817 . .': . .. . •. . ' ' ;,, . ; ' 

Data Proc • 0.00 ." ,21 1 8; 68 ' 57,89' ■ 1 i. 1 2 ' 87;90 0,00 • 12.19 

•20818; '• • ' " , ■' , ■ , •• 

Short/Type.. . ,08 ,74., '27,93 - 42;22 -18,00 88,97 0.00 10.93 

20823 •■.•'.,.' • , ' 



.01 3,6,0 .'. , 19,53 : 52.40 10.86 . 86,20 , 5.65 ■ .8,15 



TABLE 25 , 
■^(continued) 



Class/ 

Class 

Code 



Mach Shop 
20805 ' 



Ref and AC 
. 10716 

AC Fund . 
10720 

AC Fund 
10724 

E I ec La b 
• 10725 

r Electricity 
20819 



Average 



Average ail 
classes 



Tine On Task 



BaTTc hpl.oyabHIty ____ ... w 

ISiLLS Skills ^Thgorr^'Pract Ice tent- Task 



— -Total 

NoWo'n- " Time On Time On. 

Break 



1,09 



.13 

■ I 

.33 

0,00 v ' 

'( 

, <*< 

0,00' 
0,00 



» ■ Trade and Industrial 
O'.OQ 18,10 " 36,09 ; 23,62 



0,0 



I Technical 
24,36 V 41,03 



.33 t 73,88 
1,22 ' 70.06 



,70 .1,57 

. 0,00 , 5J2 

.18,. ".• 56,07 • 30,36 9. 52 

•02 ? 34,05 33,18, 10,33' 



.2.9 46.99' .23.2H 8,! 



78,90 



U .49 77.01 



76', 81 
76,40 
.96.13 
,77.58 



9,16 



2,44 
16,37 

9,73 
, 0,00 
1 1 .63 



76,71 



9,50 



.25 1,61 ' 42,3 . 27,9 



!*40 ,83.50 



7;50 



classes that had scheduled breaks there was .le.s.s„.time--af.£--t-as-iT^--- 
„. in-most classes-the^break "t Tme simply added to off-task time. in 
most postsecondary classes , scheduled whole-class .breaks appeared 
unnecessary since all the tea.chers had an "open door" policy. that 
-allowed for Using restrooms, getting coffee, and so forth. Break 
times appeared to be more desired by the teachers than the stu- 
dents, many of whom continued practice regardless of the offi- 
cially announced breaks. 



Question Three (Postsecondary ) 



What are the relationships of time spent by teachers 
on- various . instructional and managerial behaviors to 
student time on task? 



The postsecondary teachers used various styles of teaching./.' 
The part-time teachers included more references to the "real < 
world of work 1 ] than did the full-time teachers. They also ap- 
peared to assign more work that was based on tasks currently con- 
sidered important inatheir job as opposed to the full-time teach- 
ers. Although there was not a wide range of time on task among 
the postsecondary classes, the teacher' instructional/managerial 
behaviors appeared to account for some of the differences that 
did exist. " ■ , * ' 

Teacher Wi th- it-ness . Overall, the . teachers appeared to be 
tuned in to most of their students' needs the majority (52 per- 
cent) of the time as shown, in table 26. There were no strong 
patterns or trends indicating relationship between the level of 
with-it-ness and the proportion of time on task. It would be 
tempting to assume that the reason there was a fairly consistent 
high level of time on task was because" the', teachers were rarely, 
"tuned out." That was probably not the case — with some excep- 
tions. One exception occurred in the accounting class (20817), 
which started at 8:00 a.m. Several of the students tended to 
doze while working on the individually paced, competency-based_ 



worksheets. The teacher made a point to frequently walk to the 
area of the room where the students sat, which always awakened 
them, and prompted them to resume their tasks. Several of the 
other teachers also had subtle ways to keep the postsecondary 
students on task when necessary without reprimanding , or embar-. 
rassing them. For ,the most part, however, the students did not 
require reminders to stay on task. in fact, of ten : a greater pro- 
portion, of students were on relevant tasks when thetaacher was; 
out - of the room. Some teachers actually seemed totter students 
from. their tasks by chatting with them or someone near them or by 
interrupting frequently to give directions and provide explana- 
tions. — For- e xamp 1 e : — t he- e le c t r on i c s 2 0 8 1 9 T"te ITcher - "i" ~ ~'~ 
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TABLE 26 

TEACHER WITH-IT-NESS I N POSTS ECO NDA R Y CLASSES 



Class/ 
Class Code 



Percent of Time on Wl t h - I t-n es s ' 
From Highest Mea ns to Lowest " 
2 2 tr 



Pests ane Diseases 
I 0706 



I 1.0 



Agriculture 
58.5 22.3 1.8 



0.9 



Typ Inn || 
10708 \ 

■ Word Process I nq 

10 710, 

' \ 

Beg 1 n Typ I nq 

I 0 7 I I , 

Advanced \ Typ Inq 

10712 \ y 

i 

Cour v t Report Inq 

10713 I 

Word Process Inq 
20810 \ 

. •» \ 

• Account I no \ 

20817 \ 

\ 

Data Entry 
208F8 \ 

Shorthand /Typ\| nq 
20823 \ \ 

I \ 



33.1 

49.7 

63.0 

74.3 

68.2 

82.2 

56.2 

51.5 

36.8 



Bus I ness and 0 f V Ice 
2, 4 -2 5.8 1 2.1 



5.0 
4.5 
1 5.8 
4.1 
1.4 
35.6 
9.0 
38l6 



10.5 
0.0 
0.3 
i.9 
0.6 
3.2 

7.8 
14.9 



15.5 
0.0 
0.0 
6.6 

0.6 

o 

1.2 
0.3 
6.3 



9.2 
0.0 

18.8 
0.0 
0.0 
5.0 

.0.7 

2.6 

0.0 



Average 



55.8 



17.6 



5.2 



3.2 



3.5 



Machine Shot 
2080 5 n 



Refrlg and A 
10716 



A.C. Fundamentals 
10720 



Trade and Industrie I 



r Con d 



A.C. Fundamer 
-1 0724 

La boratory A 
10725 . 

E I ectron I cs 
20819 



ta I s 
C. 



Average 



4 2.6 
57.1 
6 4.8 
89.4 
14.4 



7.5 

2 3.0 
-7.3 

12.4 
4.6 

37.7 



0. I 

Tec h n leal 
24.6 

6.6. 

3.3 

0.0 

12.0 



4.2 

0.6 
0.3 
•0.0 
0.0 
9.0 



0.4 

0.0 
1.3 
"0.0 
O.'O 
6.6 



4 1 .4 



22.9 



10.8 



3.8 



2.9 



Average for al 
Classes 



52.0 



20. I 



7.2 



2.8 



3.2 



2 W| th-l t-ness Is defined as: 

2 - !inilt| Vs 1° '/ sen * ,t,v « to students at many levels 
i Sensitive to most s t ud e nt s • n eed s »«vt»i 5 

5 idS; |-I? b 1 e V 5 * ns 1 1 1 * » **" to! student needs 

« * Not sensitive to most needs 

*. a U « -4- 1 t a ■ J" 



^ - i joMsiTive to rnosr needs 
5 - Not sen s 1 1 I ve to anyone's needs 
n/a* Other/does not 'apply 
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n/a 



6.4 



25.6 
19.3 
13.6 
9\6 
19.1 
10.3 
3.0 
28.8 
3.4 



14.7 



10.6 

9.2 
. 27.3 
19.6 
5.9 
20.3 



18. I 
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tended to talk about fishing, baseball, or anything but electron- 
ics with small groups of students who were on task most of the 
time when .he was in another part of the room or out of the room 
altogether. 

Teacher role . The teacher role variable incorporated the 
type of teacher interaction with students and the amount of 
te-acher observation of students. As shown in table' 27, the aver- 
age for all classes indicated that teachers were observing and 
interacting with all students or with groups/individuals almost 
two-thirds (63.6 percent) of the time. There was no apparent 
pattern for high or low time on task classes, most likely due to 
tihe diverse types of classes in the sample. Although there was 
variance in- the teacher roles among the service areas and indi- 
vidual classes, most of the variance appeared , to be consistent 
with the nature of the^ student use of time. For example, in the 
air conditioning laboratory (10725), the teacher was 74.8 percent 
on Role 2, observing and interacting with group/individual. That 
role was the best, one for relating to students working indivi- 
dually at lab stations. ^n the court reporting class, on the 
other' hand/ the teacher was 60.2 percent in Role 1, which was 
also appropriate for his simulation., of the depositions or types 
of information that would be recorded in courtrooms. 

It appeared that most of the teachers observed and inter- 
acted with students at an appropriate level. They were, with a 
few exceptions, available to answer questions or give directions 
when students needed them. It was clear that sometimes the stu- 
dents did not need them at all and actually accomplished more 
when the teachers were occupied with their own work or out of the 
room. 

Teacher method ; Pos tsecon.dary teachers spent a fourth 
(25.1 percent) . .of the time providing one-to-one instruction as 
displayed in table 28. A close second (23 .'8 percent ) was spent 
giving directions, explaining, or demonstrating.. Teachers spent 
th<e third greatest amount of time (17.3 percent) on other or mis- 
cellaneous methods and being out of the room. The proportion of 
time -that teachers t used the following methods was: doing own 
work -or paperwork (9.1 percenM, discussing or question and 
answer (7.25 percent) , observing (5.48 percent) , lecturing/audio- 
visuals (3.16 percent ), testing/inspect ing work (2.79 percent), 
announcements/passing out materials (2/56 percent), cleaning 
up/setting up (1.28 percentj , and socializing with students (.95. 
percent^-. ■■- — — 

The teachers' methods varied with the service area, although 
there were exceptions among classes within the same service 
areas . Although one-to-one ins true t ion predominated in business 
and office classes ( 28 . 81 percent ) and. the trade and industrial 
class (35.54 percent) , giving directions, explaining , or demon- 
strating predominated in the technical classes (24 . 61 'percent ). 
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TABLE 27 ■ 

TEACHER ROLE IN PO STS EC ONDA RY CLASSES 



Class/ 






Percent of Tl 




R o 1 ©_!_ 




- Class Code 


\ 


2 


3 .. 


4 


5 


n /a 






Agriculture 








Pests end D 1 sees es 

1 0706 


72.0 " 


.6 


20.4 


1 • 2 


r .6 


5.2 






Business and Of f 1 


c e 






Typing II 
1 u /uo 


27.5 


9.4 


14.2 


25.8 


17.7 


5.4 , ■ 


Wor d Process 1 nq 

IU/IU 


0.0 


56.9 


13.8 


12.2 


0.0 


. 17.1 


Begin Typing 
1 071 1 


4 2.2 


2.6 


13.6. 


39.0 


2.6 


o. b * 


Advanced Ty p 1 ng 
10 712 


. 35.3 


34 .6 


1 2.3 


1 1.6 


0.7 


5.5 


Court Report! ng 
10 713 


60.2 


11.0 


0.3 


3.3 


13.8 


1 1 3 


Word Processing 
20810 


12.8 




^Q>10.6 


19.2 


2.2 


0.0 


Accoun ting 
v 20817 


0.7 


63 2 


10.4 


21.4 


3.0. 


1.2 


w o 1 o t til Try 

2 081 8 


* • * 


60.8 


'2.0 


.3.8 


30.5 


0.0 


Shorthand /T y p 1 n g 
20823 


18.3 


49.9 


13.6 


16.2 


2. 1 


0.0 


Average- 


21.9 


38.7 


9.8 


16.3 


9.3 


*• 1 






Trade 


and 1 ndustr 1 a 1 






Mach 1 ne Shop 
20805 


1.0 


66.0 


13.3 


10.6 


0.0 


*9 . 2 








Tech'n 1 caj 








Ref r 1 g and Air Con d 
1 0 71 6 


2 0.5° 


6 5.0 




1.3 


7.6 


0.0 


AC Fundamentals i 
1 0720 

AC ~ Fundamentals 


59.5 


3.0 


5.6 


9.3 


. 12.6 


10.0 


1 0724 


64t8~" — 


no. 4 


1.3 


9.8 


4.2 


9.4 


Laboratory A.C. 
10725 


0.0 


74.8 , 


5.5 


17.2 


2.6 


0.0 . 


E 1 ectron Ics 20819 


1.7 


49.2 


. 8.8 


22.0 


18.4 


0.0 


Average 


.25.3 


3 9.8 


6.2 


13.7 


11.8 


3.3 


Average for all 
c 1 asses 


22; 8 


40.8 


9.8 


13.9 


8.3 


4.6 



* Ro1 e Is defined as: 

1 - Observing all/Interacting with all students In class 

2 ■ Observing end Interacting w I t.h... group/Individual 

3 ■ 0bg»rv I ng activity but not Interacting (monitoring) 

4 ■ I n .room /of f l ee but n_pt_" observing or~l n t er a c 1 1 n g 

5 ■ Not In room at all - 
n/a" Other/does «f»ot apply' 
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TABLE 28 

METHODS USED BY POSTSECONOARY TEACHERS 



Class/ One-to Olscuss Social- 
Code One Q-&-A I zing 



Lecture 

Aud I o/ An noon c .- D1 rect/ Test/ Own CI ean-tip/ 

Visual ments Oeino Inspect Observe Work Set-up Other 













Agrlc ilture 












Pests and 
Diseases 

( 10706) 


0.301 


23.78 


0.00 

t 


6.71 


9.14 
Business and 


32.93 
Of f Ice 


19.51 


0.00 


0.00 


1.83 


5.79 


type 1 1 
(10708) 


6.46 


6.46 


2.29 


10.42 


3.96 


9. 17 


0.00 


7.71 


14.58 


1.67 


37.29 


Word Proc 
( 10710) 


1 1.60 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


45.30 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 ' 


0.00 


43.09 


BeQ Type 
(1071 1) 


4.55 


1.95 


0.00 


29.22 


.6t> 


7.79 


0.00 


1.95 


14.94 


0.00^ 


38.96 


Adv Type 
(10712) 


28.42 


2.40 ■ 


4.11 


2.74 


4.11 


26.37 


7.19 


8.90 


9.25 


0.34 


6.16 


Ct^Report 
(10713) 


, 9.'l2 


6.35 


0.83 


0.00 


. 1.38 


49.72 


4.14 


0.28 • 


0.28 


0.55 


27.35 


Wd Proc 
(20810) 
Acctg 
: (20817) 


54.87 
53.48 


0.28 
6.97 


0.00 
0.50 


0.00 
0.00 


0.28 
1.00 


13.09 
2.98 


0.00 
0.00 


9.19 
5.22 


13.09 
22.64 


0.00 ; 
0.00 


■ 9.19 
5.97 


Data Proc 
(20810) 


38.66 


0.00 


0.00 


■ 0.00 


1.45 


23.54 


0.00 


2.03 


1.74 


0.00 


"32.56 


Short/Typ 
120823) 


34.46 


3,66 


0.26 


0.78 


7.57 


21.67 


1.04 


10.44 


16.97 


0.52 


2.61 


Average 


28.8) 


3.62 


.98 


3.39 


2.57 


20.90 


1.35 


5.68 


1 1.16 


.44 


20.73 











7 — 


Trade and Industrial 












Mach Ine 

Shop 

(20805) 


35.54 


1.81 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 
Tochn lea 1 


29.03 


0.00 


10. 12 


6.99 


0.12 


13.98 


Ref and AC 
10716 


38.49 


33.12 


3.15 


4.73 


0.00 


2.04 


0.00 


3.79 


5.05 


0.95 


6.31 


AC Fund 
10720 


1.99 


8.30 


0.00 


9.30 


3.32 


38,87 


8.31 


0.00 


' 6.98 


0.00 


22.92 


AC Fund 
10724 


9.77 


10.42 


0.33 


5.21 


8.47/ 


41.70 


8.14 


0.00 


1.30 


0.33 


13.03 


Elec Lab 
10725 


42.38 


4.63- 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


27.15 


0.00 


, 4.64 


3.97 


1.32 


15.89 


Elect . 
2UB19 


16.02 


8.15 


2.21 


0.00 


1.25 


20.44 


1.52 


7.32 


14.23 


s 6.91 


16.85 


Average 


18.78 


12.67 


1.50 


. 3.28 


2.50 


24.61 


3.39-; 


4.00 


8.33 


3.11 


15.28 


Average 


25.12 


7.23 


.95 


3.16 


2.56 


23.84 


2.79 


5.48 


9.10 ..... 


1.28 


17.30 



for all 
c lasses" 
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Within the technical service area, there were acut^C differences 
due to the nature of the class. In one air. conditioning funda- 
mentals class (10720), the teacher primarily explained and demon- 
strated (38.87 percent) electrical currents while/the same' 
teacher mostly provided one-to-one instruction. (42.38 percent) in 
the laboratory class (10724). 

The relationships among teacher methods an y c3 student time 
uses were investigated through one-way analysis of variance. The 
data in table 29 show which methods, were used /most frequently 
with each type of student time use. One-to-one instruction, 
'cleaning, cleaning up/setting up, and working on one's own had 
the highest means for student time on task while the lecture/ 
audiovisual had the lowest. Although surprising, the negative 
relationship of lecture/audiovisuals. to. student time on task can 
perhaps be explained when considering* that-method was only used 
3.16 percent of the time and the results ,bf the one-way analysis 
were based on frequency. / * 

The methods with the highest means' for student time on prac- 
tice were one-to-orie instruction, wording on own, and observing. 
In contrast, the methods with lowest /means were lecture/ 
audiov isuals , testing/inspecting, and making announcements/ 
passing out materials-. For time on/theory, the highest means - 
were for testing/inspecting f discussing/question and answer, and 
cleaning up/setting up. Socializing, other methods, >r lecture/ 
audiovisuals had the lowest means. \ . 

. •■ . U^-d 

Time on noncontent was most related to socializing and 
cleaning up/setting up and least related to lecture/audio- 
visuals. Socializing also had the highest mean for time off 
task, whereas testing/inspecting work in progress had the lowest. 
Apparently, student time off task was least liable .to occur when 
the teacher was assessing student .work, whether through written 
test?; and quizzes, or inspections of work in progress. 

Although cause and effect cannot be inferred, the one-way 
analysis indicates that some methods are more likely to be used 
than other to .elicit student on-task behavior. The relationships 
shown— -in— table- 29 were similar in the analyses of the service 
areas. Ope exception was that for trade and industry, the high- 
est means for time on theory were observing. Another exception 
was in business and office, where the highest mean for time on 
noncontent was announcing/passing out' materials. 



Additional Teacher Behavior Variables 



Aside from the tea'cher role,' wl th-it-ness , and methods re- 
corded on a minute-by-minu-te basis, additional teacher behaviors 
were noted in narrative fashion..- These notes indicated that 
there are individual teacher differences that appealed to be 
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TABLE 29 



TEACHER METHODS RELATED TO 
POSTSECONDARY STUDENT TIME USE 



Student Time 



Percent of 
Student 
Time 



F Ratio 
Probab- 
II I ty 



Teacher Methods 
with Highest 
Means 



Teacher Methods 
with Lowest 
Means 



Time on Practice 



27.9 166.66/ One-to-One 58.88 Lecture/Aud I ovl sua I s 1.84 

0.00 Work on Own 49.94 Test/Inspect 10.15 
, N Observe 41.69 Announce/Pass Out 

Materials 11.99 



Time on Theory (In- 42.3 . 41.95/ 

eludes Baste Skills and 0.00 
Employabl l lty Ski I Is) 



Test/Inspect 40.18 
Dlscuss/Q & A u 38.65 
Clean Up/Set Up 33.63° 



Social Izlng 10.98 
Lecture/Aud I ovt sua I s 13.71 
Other 12.29 



Time on Noncontent 



11.4 



28.06/ Social I ze / 17 - 55 
0.00 Clean up/set up/ 14.05 



Lecture/Aud I ovl sua I s 



.82 



Total time on task 



85.5 86^97/ 0ne-*to-0ne 94.43 Lecture/Aud I ovl sua I s 16.15 

0.00 Clean Up/Set Up ' 84.33 

Work on Own 79.48 \ ' 



Total time of f s task * 9.2 



25.32/ Social Izlng 
0.00 



25.40 Test/Inspect 



.80 
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associated with use of time. Although' there were no classes with 
truly low proportions of time on task, there appeared to be 
teacher behaviors related to proportions of time spent on pract- 
ice and theory. As in the secondary classes, defining c lass 
goals was the most important variable related to student~tlme on 
task. The teachers of classes with the highest time 'on content- 
related tasks started the class promptly and immediately ex- 
plained the goals to be accomplished. Post secondary teachers 
frequently explained how the short range goals "fit into the long 
range goals and why they were important in terms of the world- of 
work. For example, a business and office teacher 'said , 

Today we will type invoices as part of the account- 

i ng mod ul e you are do i ng . I nvo ic e s are 

very important in business—they 1 re bills sent to 

customers and must be exact. I want .you all to 

strive for exactness . . . watch those decimal 

points! 

Unlike the secondary students, most of the postsecondary students 
appeared to have a general understanding of what to . do . ' It was 
apparent that tasks written on -the board, handed ✓out in agendas, 
or posted on bulletin boards decreased the need to wait for 
instructors. '-. 

Most of the postsecondary teachers "had well-planned and 
w ell-organized curricula . Rarely did they search for materials ,, 
and most of the equipment was new or in excellent condition. 
. Most postsecondary students were responsible for bringing their 
own supplies to classes,, but teachers had extra supplies for 
those who forgot. There appeared -to be very little vandalism or 
stealing of supplies, and most teachers did not have to spend a 
lot of time safeguarding equipment or materials. Although there 
were subtle differences among the teachers, for the most part the 
observers felt that student opportunities to be on task were not 
lessened due to teacher disorganization or poor planning. 

- . Many of the postsecondary teachers seemed to maximize class 
time deliberately . They appeared to value the scheduled class 
time, -perhaps because students were paying for the education. 
* — . — ~The~^tud-e n4^s~al^ want toNriaximize the allotted time 

■> or to complete assignment's quickly in or^er to leave early. Many 
students held part-time or full-time jobs, so they used their 
time well while in school. . „ - \ 



Many postsecondary teachers conveyed an\ttitude of urgencyT" 
that "time is money , " and that work in the real, world had to be ' 
done . efficiently . They closed doors and starteciv classes more 
promptly at the community college than at the adult technical 
school, but both institutions seemed to regard time, as a valuable' 
resource that was not ' to be wasted. Especially in t>l^e business 
an d office clas s es, the teachers maintained a continual flow of 
meaningful activities that related to real world of work tasks. 



Some teachers , we're better thkn others "in maxdmizijig time. 
For example, on^. typing teacher whose class- ( 107QRX, had 7 . 7 
percent time on] noncontent anH 46.7 percent time on-practice had 
•a rule that when a whole-class assignment , was finished, students 
would work on lohg-term projects -until the next whole-class 
assignment was started. ' Another -typing teacher, whose class 1 
( 20823) had 4'2.;2 percent time on practice and the highest time on 
noncontent o.f all classes (18.0 percent) , had' a -rule that when 
the whole-class assignment was finished, "students would set ijp 
for the next assignment and fold their hands and quietly wait for 
everyone to be; finished. Although the* 1 quality of the* "extra" * 
work done by the students, iri class 1-0708. could, not be judged, it 
appeared that .those students had more opportunities to practice 
typing skills ( that defend, to a large d^gree, r . upon repetition. 
Even though both classes were second-^ear courses, the observers 
noticed that the expected typing rates were highe'r (e.g%, 65 - 
words per minute to get an A compared to fifty-five words per 
minute)— in thje class with more opportunities to practice s.kills. 

Many of the post secondary v teacherg appeared to be good 
models of the work ethic . Npt only we.re they motivated and 
thorough , "no-nonsense"- teachers A in~ class , several teachers held 
full-time, jobs in the -real world of work. These part-time 
.teachers seemed especially effective in relating class assign- 
ments to jobs. The court reporting teacfier continuously cited 
examples of how the sk-ills being taugh '-. 'wo be *fu i„n . i L 
work situations. The students we r.e* obv iou. t k ite anc 

seemed especially eager to increase their precisic _nd ski 
in recording. , x * 

Even when teachers did not hold other jot?s, they dressed and 
behaved as professionals in .their field. With one exception, the 
business and office teachers dressed in .suits or other clothing 
appropriate for offices. In the machine shop and the technical 
classes the teachers wore laboratory or shop coats with their 
names stitched on the pockets. When teachers were not super- 
vising students they typically did paperwork at their desks and 
appeared busy and involved. * 

Since ail of the teachers appeared to have- the necessary 

content , knowledge , and skill proficiency for their positions, it 
was difficult to ascertain whether this quality made any differ- 
ence in the postsecondary students' time on task. One teacher, 
however, appeared to help keep his., students interested and on 
task with his expertise not only in the principles of electricity 
but also his skill in presentation.. The AG fundamentals teacher 
held, students 1 attention with his skillful diagrams and explana- 
tion of electrical currents for. almost two hours without a break 
on a Friday afternoon. \ Although this class had a relatively low 
over al 1 t ime on task , it was apparent that a less-skil 1 ed teacher 
would not have maintained these students 1 attention because most 
were tired after a week of full-time work and part-time school,. 
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* The effort ' of positive reinforcement wafs subtle but apparent 
to the observers. Teachers who had exhibited the^bllity to 
praise students and encourage them positively seemed to encourage 
them to work harder. The observers noted that at Site I , two. 
typing teachers were -very different in their approach to motivat- 
ing students. Whereas one teacher was cold, stern, and critical, 
the other was. friendly and made many positive comments to deserv- 
ing students. The time on practice and, theory was higher in the 
latter teacher's class, and the students 1 morale seemed -to be 
higher as well - 

Question Four (Postsecondary) 



What are the relationships of classroom variables to 
student time on task? 



The grouping variable, interruptions, disruptions, and ab- 
sence were the classroom variables investigated relative to stu- 
dent time on task. 



Grouping . As shown in table 3 0,- postsecondary studepts 
.spent 88 percent of the time in Groups 2 and 4, which meant vthey 
were predominantly in one classroom . Unlike the secondary \ 
classes that were frequently in -more than one room, the post- 
secondary classes were less spread out. Students were mostly in 
.Group 4. (58 percent)- — in one ro.om'and working on the same task. 
In fact, the agriculture class (10706) was°always in Group 4/ 
since the teacher was. oriented toward theoretical . explanations , 
with drawings on the chalkboard arid discussions afterward. The 
trade and industrial class (20805) was also always .in one large 
shop but. working on various different tasks (Group 2). Only one 
class, beginning typing (10711), spent time in Group -3 when the 
teacher had several, students go to* the adjoining classroom to use 
different typewriters to do the -class assignment. _> 

Except- for one class, the grouping did not appear to have 
much influence on post secondary students.' The exception was the 
refrigeration and air conditioning class (10716) where the 
teacher had two classes at the same time in three adjoining 
rooms. Two rooms were crammed with desks while the third room 
was long, very cluttered -with ' refrigerators , air conditioning 
piping > and other large equipment. It was impossible to view all 
of the students at the same time. The teacher moved, about fre- 
quently to provide one-.to-one or small group instruction, but.«he 
did not see many of the students most of the time. Although the 
majority of the students were displac ed ad ujt. workers who ap- 
peared intent upon learning new skills, "a few of the recent high 
school graduates took advantage, of the isolated work s|>ac;es among 
the .equipment 'to smoke, chat, and stay- off 'task.* 
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• TABLE 30 ' ■ *, 
■ DISTRIBUTION BY GROUPING 1 OF POSJSECONDARY -CLASSBS 



5 



• • Group I Group 2 . Group 3 . ( ■ • .Group 4 

. Number Percent -dumber Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Service Area Minutes of Total Minutes of Total Minutes of Total l Mlnutes= of Total 



• Business and Office ' 691 30$ 103 ' it * 1*61 . . 7* ' 1953 85* 

Education ■•'•'« . . 

Agricultural none . none ' ' t '] none ' 299 ' . 100$ 

Education ■ " *! y- f 



\ • 

Trade.j-and Industrial none 681 ' I00< •' none * 

.Education 



n.one 



Technical' Education . 284 ' 20? 608 44$ none 470 "' * 34 $ 



I I service areas 353 H 1392 3 0 JC . t 161 . 3jl 2722 58$ 



1 » * 

'The grouping variable Is a combination of student d Lspersement and grouping, The four combinations 
derived statistical ly were; 1 



Group I -'Students are In two or more adjoining roflms and are working Individual ly'or 1 n B s-ma 1 1 
groups arid-various content, 



104 .' ' -Group 2 » Students are In one room and are working Individually .or-, In .shall groups on various ' V 

content, ? 

Group 3 Students are In two or more adjoining rooms, but are working' as a class on one content * 

" area, * 

Group 4- = Students are In one .room and ,are work ing as a class on one Content area, 
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Th&re was, however, a relatively high level of " time , on task 
(77.0 percent) in part due to the older students' motivation but 
also because the teacher told the students what the goals were 
for the day, had the necessary materials on hand, and had the 
students use competency-based skill practice modules. Students 
used these modules,, which looked like large boxes with many 
switches, hoses, and wires, to conduct simulated experiments and 
tests in wiring equipment or fixing a broken furnace. 

in j comparison to the other service areas that employed 
hands-on activities, the business and" office classes had more 
time on practice (52.4 percent) and also the highest time on task 
(86. 3 percent) . The business and office classes were frequently 
(37. percent) in more than one rocm, that did not appear to lessen 
student time on task. As in the air-conditioning class, it ap- 
peared that the majority of the students were self-motivated and 
did not require close supervision. Furthermore, the teachers 
were well, organized, were clear about the daily and long-term 
goals, and assigned- the students a large volume of wo*rk that 
could only be completed if students worked continuously. 

There were very few incidents noted as disruptions (.8 per- 
cent) and interruptions (2.8 percent) in- the^ sixteen post- 
secondary classes. As shown in table 31, there were no. disrup- 
tions or interrupt ions in the agriculture class (10706)] All the 
other classes had a* few minutes of interruptions, such as stu- 
dents from other classes cogiing in, public address announcements, 
telephones ringing, and so forth. Neither the interruptions or 
the disruptions seemed to effect the students 1 time ojti task 
except those, directly involved. For example, if two/students 
started joking 0 with each other loudly (disruption) , /then / 
typically only those students were off task. The post secondary 
students were not easily distracted when they had j:o meet goals 
at a specified time. - --./'* 

Many of the teachers 'seemed to be aware of ways to minimize * 
interruptions and disruptions.. These teachers tyalked_ quietly to; 
students, intone- to-one sit uations and did nqt give directions 
loudly to students across the room. They closqcl doors to €f\e * 
hallways and adjoining classrooms being used bj/ other teachers. 
The c<Durt reporting teacher (10713) unplugged 4:he telephone in 
the classroom to avoid interruptions. In the/ AC fundamentals 
classes there was an intermittant loud noise /coming from the 
adjoining laboratory classroom about which the teacher commented 
'but overcame by explaining the diagrams in a louder voice. 
Students sometimes leaned forward in their seats to hear him 
better and, rather than taking the opportunity to tune put, were 
even more attentive since the explanations/ were interesting and 
important to understand . / • 



TABLE 31 

DISRUPTIONS AND INTERRUPTIONS IN POSTS ECDNDARY CLASSES 



i. 

Class/ . f 
Class Code . .< 


Percent of T| me on 

Disruptions 
( f rom within c 1 ass > 


Percent of Time on 
Interruptions 
v (from outr. Ide class) 


" / 




- 






Aar 1 cu 1 ture 












Pests and Diseases 

10706 


-0.D 


0 . D ' 












Bus 1 ness and Office 












Ty pi n g 1 1 
'10 70 8 


0.0 


-•■2.3 


_ 






• 


10710 


0.0 


.6 










Beg Inning Typ 1 ng 
1071 1 


0.0 


3.2 










Advanced Typing 
10712 


1 .4 


1.4 










Courf Reporting 
10713 


0*0 


a 










Word Processing 
2D810 


ft 1 


1.7 










Accounting 
20817 


0 .u 


4.5 










Data Entry 
2D818 


■ 3.2 


O ft 










Shorthand/Typing 
20823 


0.0^\ 

c 


- 2.3 








- 


Average 


1.3 


.■ 3.0 












Trade and Industrial 












Machine Shop 
20805 


.6 ' 


2.9 : " :,:i; ;' 












TECHN ICAL 












Refrlg. and Air Conditioning 
10716 ■ 


0.0 


.3 










AC Fundamentals ' 
10720 


'1.3 . 


.7 










AC fundamentals 
10724 


0.0 - 


■1.0 










La boratory AC 

10 725 ■ ■ 

Electronics 
20819 


0.0 , 

0.0 '( 


4.6 

2.8 










Average 


.0.2- 


1.8 










1 

" ' Average for all classes 


0.8 


^ 2.5 
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Absence / Overall, po st secondary ^stud-errtrs were absent 19 
percent., of the time Vv^eTa_abs^n-tee"i sm is calculated by dividing 
'the number bfL-S-tuderrt minutes present by the number of student 
"minutes enrbired. .In reality, this method of calculating the 
percentage of absence did not reflect true absence. As. a result 
of the somewhat flexible attendance policies- at both schools, it . 
was impossible to determine if students were ff late or left early 
or should be noted as absent. Nonetheless, the rates of absence 
varied somewhat s by service aifeas as, shown in table 32. The 
rates were: agriculture, 2 0. percent ; business and office, 23 
percent; trade and industrial, 4 percent; and technical , 28 
percent. There was a wide ; range of absence among sites. * The 
mean absence rate at Site 1 was'28.4 percent compared to the mean 
rate of 11.2 percent at Site 2. There was a blizzard at Site 1 
during the observations. Also, in most classes at Site 1, com- 
munity college students did not have to arrive in' the class at 
the officially scheduled time. They worked to accomplish their 
goals for the day and left when they were finished. Teachers did 
not take roll ,in most classes at that school Tpecause they be- 
lieved that learning was .an individual .responsibility. Students 
were not reprimanded for being late, leaving early, or not? coming 
to class at. all. The AC laboratory teacher said that . students 
who did not go to the^ lab class invariably failed' the course, not 
because they were absent but because they could not comprehend 
the concepts. In the business and office classes assignments had 
to be completed with typewriter s , word processors; and adding 
machines, which motivated students to be in class or come at 
another time. 

•At the adult technical institution school (Site 2) there was 
less flexibility in attendance, requirement^, . Teachers took Voll 
and expected students to be present.* The business* and office\ 
classes were in several ad joining, rooms , however, and teachers N. 
did not object when students stayed in their previous class : to \ 
finish assignments O/r left early to go to their next class. 
During the first five minutes of class time students went back* 
and forth among several classrooms to chat briefly with teachers 
or other students, collect their books, borrow reference books, 
, and so forth. 

As indicated in table 32, tfciere was a wide range of absence 
(8.1 to 58.7 percent) within the business. and office service area 
at "Bite 1.° There did not appear to be any discernible relation- 
ship between student time on task and absences in those classes. 
Ijikewi.se, there were no apparent links between time on task or 
rate of absence in the other classes. It should be pointed out 
that there was no enrollment per se recorded t for the AC labora- 
tory because it was a scheduled teacher-supervised time for any 
of the electricity students to conduct experiments and take ' 
competency tests. As a result, the. absence rate was 0.0 percent 
which may have skewed -the— serv ice— aire a~~and aTl classes T 1 average 
somewhat . 
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TABLE 32 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS ABSENT IN PO STSECONDAR Y CLASSFS 



Class/ 



Class. 
Cod© 




Percent T1 me 
on Task 




Percent 






Agriculture 






Pests and Diseases 

10706 ' 




v0.27 




19.3 






DU9 1 1103$ ODD UTTICO , 






Typing 1 1 
10708 




81.01 , 




17.5 


Word Processing 
10710 




7 O O 7 




7.1 


Dan 1 An 1 n a T \j n 1 n 
P O 1 II 11 Ml □ I y p I 11 Q 

10711 




86,12 




58.7 


Advanced Typing 
10 712 




85.63 




8. 1 


Court Reporting 
10 713- 




77.66 




50. 5 


Word Processing 
2 0 810 




9 5.74 




8.5 


Accounting 
20817 




90.71 




16.7 


Data Entry 
20818 




87.90 




9.6 


Short/Ty p I ng 
20823 




88.97 




12.^^ . 


Aver aqe 




" 86.20 




22.3 • 






Trade and Industrial 






Mach 1 ne Shop 
20805 




78.90 










Techn leal 






Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 
10716 




77,01 




.24.6 


AC F un da men ta 1 s 
1 0720 




76.81 

* 




11.8 


AC Fun damen ta 1 s 
1 0724 




76.40 




38.3 ' 


Laboratory AC 
10725 




96.13 




* . 0.0 


Electronics 
20819 




77.98 




21.4 


Average 




/ • 

/ 78.71 




23.0 


Average for all 
classes 




8 3.50 




19.0 
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Question. Five .( Post secondary) 




What is the relationship among student use of time, 
teacher instructional/ managerial behaviors , and clas sroom 
variables? 



Profiles were constructed to. indicate relationships among 
the key variables in the study. Teacher methods were juxtaposed 
with student time use, dominant teacher role, dominant teacher / 
with-it-ness and dominant student grouping in tables 33 through 
37. (The predominant student time use is underlined for each" ^ 
method . ) 

As indicated in the profile^ of all post secondary classes 
(table 33)/ the most frequently used teacher method was one-to- 
one instruction. It.occurred most often when students were 

pr a ct^cinLg^(r5--4T4" percent) , the teacher rol£ was to' observe and 
-i-nt^fact with a group or individual, the teacher with-it-ness. 
level was to be sensitive to • all student needs, and the students 
were located 1 in one room working on the same assignment. 

This pattern did not hold in all service areas, however. 
There w^s only one minute of one-to-one instruction recorded, in 
the agriculture class, and that method was not the most frequent- 
ly vused in the technical classes either. In the business and 
office classes," the pattern was the same as for the average of 
all classes, whereas in the trade and industrial class the 
teacher with-it-ness level was to have variable sensitivity with 
the students in one room but working on different tasks. 

' - I 

The second most frequently used method for all classes was 
explaining, giving directions, or demonstrating. This method 
occurred most often when they were learning theory (51.1 per- 
cent,),. The dominant teacher role, was to observe and interact 
with a group or individual, the teacher withr-i t-ness level was to 
be sensitive to all needs, and the students were located in one 
ro6m, working on the same -task. The third most frequently used 
method was the miscellaneous, break, or out of the room category. 
This method was us ed mostly when students were practicing, teach- 
ers, were out of the room or not observing students, teachers were 
not all sensitive to student needs, and students were in one 
room . \ 

The patterns of teacher behaviors and student groupings were 
fairly consistent across the service areas. As described ear- 
lier, the postsecondary classes all had a high rate of time on 
task so the similarities across the classes were not surprising. 
Perhaps one of the most important conclusions that was derive d^ 



frrom th"e~^aTral ysis was' fTiat postse co ntiarry~strad- en Lb ap p e err — bo -stay 
on task regardless of teacher or grouping., fac tors . 
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■ TABLE" 33 / 

PROFILE OF ALL POSTSECONMRY CLASSES: ' TEACHER 
METHOD, ROLE, HUNT-NESS BY STUDENT TIME A*ND GROUPING 



Teacher Method 



Percent of Student Time' 

Total .' .. ~ — ~ — - 

Minutes Non- ' Off 

on Method Theory Practice Content Task 



Dominant 
Teacher 
' Role' 



1, One-to-one Instruction 

2, Discussion/questions and answers . 428 
• 3, Socialize • • .• _ . 

4, Lecture/audio visual 

"5, Announce/pass materials 

6, Clean up/set up 

' 7, Explain directions/demonstrate 

h ■ 

o\ .8. Test/Inspect wdrk 

9, Observe 

10, Work on own/paperwork 

11, Other/break/out of room 
Total minutes observed 5915 



Rows do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



Dominant 
Teacher 
Hlth-lt«ness 



3 



Dominant 
■Student 
Group 



Role: ' 

Observing all /Interacting with all students 
2*0bserv I ng/ Interact I ng with group/lndlvlduaj, 
. 3=Observlng activity but not interacting 
4=1 n room/office but not observing/Interacting 
5?Not In room at all 



Wlth-lt-ness: \ 
l 5 Sensltlve to all/sensl^lve at many 

lev&ls \ 
2-SensitWe to most needs \ ' 
3=5o-so/variable sensitivity to needs 
4sNot sensitive to most students 
5-Mot' sensitive' at all 



I486 


20.6 


• 5M 


13.5 


, 10,8. 


2 • 


... 1 


' 4 


428 




18.3 


7.0' 


10.5' 


1 


1 


4 


56 


14.1 


18,8 


18,6 ' 




2, 


3 ■ 


' 4 


.187 


95j5 


2,3 


,8 


1,5 


' 1 . 


1 


' 4 


151 


iM 


15,1 


24,7 


16,1 


1 




4 


?6 


3U 


Si • 


i 14,8 


21.0 


4 


2 


2 


1410 


.'5IJ 


33,0 


9,5 


6.2 . 


.1,2' 


1 


4 


165 


" M 


14,4' 


5.5 


- ,8 


3,. 


3 


4 


324 


15.8 . 


5JJ 


• 22.7 


10,4 


■ 3 


I 




538 ' 


T7.52 


58,41 ' 


11.74 


12.19 


' 4. 


3 


' 4 


1023 


■ 12.0 " 


34J 


' i9,8 


,8.8 


5,4 


5 


' 4,2 



Group: 

1=Students In more than one room working on 

various tasks 
2 s Students In one room working:. on various 

tasks 

3 s Students In more than one room working on 
same task 

4=Students In one room working on same task 



PROFILE OF ALL POSTSECONDARY AGRICULTURE CLASSES: TEACHER 
. METHOD, ROLE, WITHHT-NESSlfSTOOWTIME AND GROUPING 



Percent of Student Time 1 



■ Teacher Method 



Total. ■ ■ : 

Minutes . " Non- Off 

on Method ■■ Theory Practice Oontent Task 



Dominant 
Teachec 
. Role 2 



Dominant Dominant 
Teacher Student 
Wlth-It-ness 3 Group 4 



,■"!, One-to«one. Instruction 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


. . o.o 


o.o 


" 2 - 


• 4 ' 


■ . . 4 


2, -Discussion/questions and answers 


78 


M' 


v 0.0 


N ,1 


4,8" ; " 


' 1 


r 


; 4 


3. Socialize 


• 0 


0,0 


o.o. 


0.0 . 


0,0 


• n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


4, Lecture/audio visual 


22 


99.6 


'.'0.0 


.1 




1 


2 


■ 4 


5, Announce/pass materials 


30 


82^3 


0.0 


13.6 


.'' 4 «' 


.1 • 


2 


A 
*t 


6, 'Clean up/set ip • '," 


•"' fi . 


27.9 


0.0 


• .5 , 


83.3 


"3 


* 

2 


n'/a 


7, Explain directions/demonstrate 


108 


, 97.2 


' 0.0 


.2 


. 4.2 \. 


1 




4 


8, Test/Inspect work 


64 


.91,8 


, 0,0 . 


. .8.1 ' 


.1 '. 


3 


, 3 


4 


9, Observe 


0 


• 0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 ; 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


10. Work on own/paperwork 


0 : . 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 ■ 


0.0 


n/a 


n/a ■ ' 


n/a 


II. Other/break/out of room 




■0.0 : 


.0.0 


o.o. 


.100,0 


■4 


4 




Total minutes observed 311 



















Row do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: 



1=0bservl ng a 1 1 /I nteract I ng with el I students 
2f0bservl ng/l nteract Ing wl th group/I ndl v I dua I 
•3=0bservlng activity but not Interacting 
4=1 n room/off Ice but not observing/Interacting 
5-Not In room at all 



3 



Wlth-lt-ness: 

1=Sensltlve to al l/sensltlve at' many . 
. levels 

2-SensItl ve to most needs 
, 3=So«so/varlable sensitivity to needs 
\ 4=Not sensltlve'to most students 
\5=Not sensitive at all 



4 



■Group: 

1=Students In more than one room working on 

various tasks 
2=Students In one room working on various 
. tasks . 

3=Students In more than one room working on 
,. same task 

4=Students In one room working on same task 



. .. TABLE 35 . 

PROFILE OF ALL POSTSECONDARY BUSI NESS AND OFFICE CLASSES: TEACHER 
. . .METHOD, ROLE, WITH-IT-^55 BY STUDENT TIME AND GROUPING 



Teacher Method 



Percent of Student TV 

Total , I ^ " 1 — " 

.Minutes Non- Off 

on Method Theory ; Practice' Content Task 



Dominant . 
Teacher 
Role 2 • 



DomlnanA Dominant 
Teacher \ Student. 
Wlth-lt-ness\ Group 4 ' 



1. One-to-one Instruction 


852. 


: 14.9 

It, 7 




II 0 




L . 


1 

1 ■ 


\ 


2, Dl scuss f on/q uest 1 on s and answers 


107 


M 


28,5 ■ 


6,9 


-'9,0 


I 


■ 1 ' 




',' \ Socialize 


>: 29 


14,6 


24 5 


12 2 


4fi 7 


L 


I 


\ 

4 \ 


, "4,, Lecture/audio visual 


106 


96.6 


2 1 ' 


■ »° 






1 


4 ( 


5. Announce/oass material*; 


"' 76 ' 




0 




13,0 


i : ■ 




• 4 


6, Clean up/set up • 


( 

13 


1,5 


39j9 


9.4 


,4^2 


4 ; 




, 4 


7, Explain directions/demonstrate- 


• 618 


39,9 


M 


, M.I t 


' 4.3 , , 


2 


1 . 


4 


? • '' ' . ■ / 
8, Test/Inspect work 


40 ' 


44,4 . 


\ jU 


.5.9 


* .4 ■ •• 


3,i 


1 • 


4 


9. Observe . * 


' 168 


' . 8,8 




12.1 


5.1 


,3 


i , , 


, 4 


10. Work on own/paperwork 


.330 


8,6 




8,6 


' 6,1. 


*> 

■ 4 


3 


4 


11, Other/break/out of room' 


613 


8.1 




11,7 


r ■ 

" 8,9' 


4,5 


5 


' 4 



Total minutes observed 29^2 



Rows do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is ' njrt Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: • 

^Observing all /Interacting with., all students 
2=0bservl ng/l nteract I ng with- group/1 ndl vl dua I 
3=0bservlng activity but not Interacting 
4=ln room/office but not observing/Interacting 
5 s Not In room at all 



ERLC 



3 



Hlth-lt-ness's 

1 s Sens I five to all/sensltlve at many" 
levels 

2=Senslt1ve to most needs • 
3=So-so/varIable sensitivity to needs 
4%t sensitive -to most "students 
5=Not sensitive at all 



4 



Group: 

1 students In more than 'one room working o'n ■ 

various .tasks "■ 
2=Students In .one room working on varlou*. • 

tasks- 

3=Students In more than one rooiii working -on' 
same task ' 

4=Students In one room working on same task 



m 



TABLE 36 

. .v 

PROFILE OF ALL POSTSECONDARY TECHNICAL CLASSES:. .TEACHER 
' METHOD, ROLE, ' WITH-IT-NESS UY STUDENT TIKE AND GROUPING 



v 



,''.*, ' 


1 UTC 1 

Minutes 
on Meinou 


'. . • •'• • 


Percent of Student Time' 


• 




\ 

Dominant 
Teacher 
. °^ Wlth-1t-ness 3 


4 


* . ■ k . 

Teacher->Method \" : 

'* < * 


T k AAA! 

i neory 


Practice 


Non- 
Content 


Off 
Task 


Dominant 
Teachac 
Role 


Dominant 
■ Student 
Group , ' 


V One-to-one 1 Instruction , 


.338 


.32,5 ■ 


39,8 


11.9 • 


■ 13^0 - 


2 


r 


T : 


■■■>■■■■<■ 4 
2, Discuss Ion/quest |ons and answers 


■' 228 


59.7 


17,5 


8,6 ■ 


13,7 


2 ' 


i 

y 


i 1 ' 


' 3, "Socialize ., 


27 


■ 13,7 


12,7 


25,4 ■ 


48.2' 


2 


2 


4, Lecture/audio visual 


59 


91,8. 


i 

T A 


1,2 


3,7 


. 1 


i 


4 ■.' « 


5 # Announce/pass materials 


45 


29,5 


2,9 


41,0 


25.1 


1 


i 


4 ■ 


- 6 f Cloan up/set up 


56' 




35.9 


. 16,1 


8,1 . 


4 


.2 ; ; 


4 : 


7; Explain directions/demonstrate 


443 


M 


I6i4 


3,9 • 


«.l \ 


.1 


1 f . 


4 


8,' Test/Inspect work ' 


, 61 


89j2' 


6.6 


2.4 , 


1,8''' 


' 3 ' 


2,3, 


4 


9, Observe 

■ c 


■ 72 


33.8 


39.5 


11.6 


14,8; 


3 •'• 


2 


2 


10, Work on own/paperwork 


. 150 


40jT 


33.0 


4.7 


21,1; 


4 . 


- 2,3 


2 


11. Other/break/out of room 


275 


19,4 


22J 


6.2 


9.1 


5 


5 * 


2 



Total minutes observed 1754 



■ Rows do not add\to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: V 
Observing al l/lnjeractlng with al I students 
2=0bserv I nq/ I nteract I ng with group/ Individual 
3=0bservlng activity but not Interacting J> 
4=ln room/office but not observing/Interacting 
" 5"Not I n room at a l l 



3 



Wlth-lt-ness: 

.l=Sensltlve to all/sensltlve at many 

levels \ 1 j . 
'^Sensitive to most needs 
3=So*so/varlabie sens 1 1 1 v I ty" to^needs 
4=Not sensitive to most students. 
5=Not sensitive at a 1 1 



4 



Group:' . ' ■, 

'Students In more than one room working on 
.various tasks '■ : . 
2-Students In one room working on various 

tasks ■ ■ .. 

3=Students In more than one room working on- , 
, same task ■ * -\ ■ ^i.l 

• 4=Students In one* room working on, same task 
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TABLE 37 

PROFILE OF ALL P0ST5kC0NDARY TRADE AND INDUSTRI AL CLASSES: TEACHER 
METHOD, ROLE WITH-lT-NESS' BY STUDENT TIE AND GROUPING 



Percent of Student Time 1 





Total 

rl 1 nUT9S 

on Method' 


Theory i 


Practice 


nron™ 
Content 


ft^ 

UTT 

Task 


Dominant 

T AA *k A* 

leacnec 
■ Role 2 


Dominant 
Teacher , 
Wlth-lt-ness 3 


Doml nant' 
oTudent 
Group 4 


■ • wiiijHvrunu iiisi rue 1 1 on 




1\ 4 


4fi ^ 




ift 

IUf •> 




I 
J 


9 
L 


2. 0! nrncc lon/rtiiAc+l AnQ and AncwAfc 

*•! VI 9^Uj3 IUII/^uOJ 1 IUII3 OIIU ulljWUI 3 


15 


L 1 |U 




19 0 

,0 






1 


9 


1, , 


n 




ft n 


ft ft 


ft ft 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


LUCl uro/fluu 10 visual 






n ft 


ft ft' 


ft ft 


1 n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


A announce/pass maTBr i a 1 5 


A 

/ v 


ft ft 


n ft 


ft ft 


ft ft 


n/a 


w 

«/a 

n/a 


» /„ 
n/a 


n Plain lin/caT nn 

uiwn up/59 1 up . 


1 
1 


ft () 


ft ft 


Iftft ft 


n ft 






0 

Z 


'# Lxpjoin oirecTions/o©fnon5TroT8 


941 


9fl 1 




10 7 










8. Test/1 aspect work 


0 


0.0 


0,0 


' 0,0 


' 0,0 


n/a > • 


n/a 




9i Observe- 


'84 


14,4 


14,9 


M 


17.3 • 




V 


2 


10, Work on own/paperwork 


58 


. 8,4 

0 


20.2 


'£& 


23,8 




■ 3 


2 


Hi Other /break/out of room 


116 




J2j8' 




U 




4,5 


2 


Total minutes observed .810 



















Rows do not add to 100 percent because time on break Is not Included In this analysis 



2 



Role: 



^Observing all/Interacting with all students 
2=0bserv I ng/ 1 n teract I ng with group/Individual 
■} ^Observing activity but not Interacting 

( '4=ln room/of f Ice but not' observing/Interacting 

' 5=Not In room at all 
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3 



Wlth-lt-ness:, 

l 5 Sensltlve to all/sensltlve at many 
levels 

2 s Sensltlve to most needs 
3 s So-so/varlable, sensitivity to needs 
4=Not sensitive to most students 
5 s Not sensitive at all 



/ 



4 



Group: 

l=Students In more than one room working on 

various tasks • \ 
2=Students In one room wording on various ■ 

tasks i " 

3=Students. In more than one room working on 

same task , • 
4=Students In one room workings same task 



CHAPTER 5 



SjUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



i ... 

1 Summa ry of Findings and Conclusions 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to determine the 
relationship of teacher. and classroom variables to student time 
on task in vocational classes, A corollary purpose was to 
develop an observation guide for ascertaining vocational student 
time use, teacher /behavior s , and classroom variables, A number 
of variables we re' observe/1 and recorded, both on- a minute-by- ' - 
minute basis and in narrative fashion in purposively selected 
secondary and postsecondary vocational classes. The results of 
statistical and qualitative analysis indicated that teacher 
behaviors and classroom variables influence student time on task, 
and that different variables are associated more with time on 
practice thSan with time on theory in vocational classrooms. 

In chanter 4, the findings and conclusions were presented 
separately Sj^r^sp^ondary and postsecondary classes. Secondary 
school attendance is compulsory whereas postsecondary-level 
enrollment is voluntary. Although a major responsibility of 
secondary teachers is to keep track of. students, many post- 
secondary teachers. do not even . take roll, making students 
completely responsible for their own attendance. In several 
postsecondary classes, students stayed in class only long enough - 
to complete their individual goals for the day. Consequently, 
their time in the class was spent product ively s with little time 
off task. \ 



It is not surprising, therefore, to, fa>nd that postsecondary 
classes had more time on task (33. 5 percent Kthan secondary 
classes (71.4 percent). Also, since student maturity and moti- 
vation probably accounted for much of the time\)n task there, wa s 
a relatively narrow range (76.4 to 96.1 percentKof time on task 
\ among th& sixteen postsecondary classes. There wa>s a much wider 
\range for the nine secondary classes (44.8 to 95 . 9 "percent ) , 
which provided more opportunities to associate teache^ and 
classroom variables with; student time on task. Therefore, the 
relationships in th.e secondary data, are more evident. Although 
the^ postsecondary findings provided valuable insights about 
maximizing time on task, the secondary findings were stronger^ 
The following variables were observed and analyzed for their 
association with secondary and postsecondary student time on 
task: \ ..... 

\ 1 ' ' • ' • 

• \Teacher goal detinition 
analyzed qualitatively 

• Teacher planning/organizat: on , 
analyzed qua litative ly 
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Teacher methods 

eleven methods or groups of methods analyzed 
s t a t i s t i c ally : ~~ ~~ 



Teacher with-it-ness 

1 evel of sens it ivity to students 1 needs analyzed 
statistically 

Teacher maximizing time 
analy zed qualitat ively . - • 

Teacher role 

type of interaction and observation of students 
analyzed statistically 

Teacher modeling work ethic 
analyzed qualitatively 

Teacher positive reinforcement/ expectations 
analyzed qualitatively 

Teacher content knowledge/skill 
analyzed qualitatively 

Student grouping 

whether students in one or more rooms and doing one" 
or more types of tasks analyzed statistically 

Interruptions and disruptions 

distractions from outside and inside class analyzed 
statistically 



Summary of Secondary Classes 

i 

The proportions of time spent by secondary students in nine 
classes during 5/938 minutes of observation were as follows: 



Basic skills 


2. 


8 n 


Empl oyab i 1 i ty ski lis 




7% 


Theory _ ■ 


21 . 


3^ ► 


Practice 


37. 


8% 


Noncontent 


8. 




Break 


4. 




Time off task 


24. 


i% r 



Time on task 71-4% 



Time of f task 2 9. 6 



There were considerable variations in the time spent among the 
three service areas — agriculture, business and office, and trade 
and industrial — and among the individual classes . Time on theory 
ranged from 1 percent to 54 percent whereas- time on practice 
'ranged from ]. percen.t to 68 percent- Although four classes spent 
no time on basic skills, one class spent almost 11 percent time 
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93 Jr.^^1f_..„l!fA?.K- range ; for em pi oyabi 1 ity skills 'was.O to 4 

percent. The low for nonconten t was Tper ent arifl"'the high was 
Almost 14 percent. Three classes spent no time on'breaks, 
whereas one class spent 9 percent* of the time on breaks. 
Finally, time off task ranged f rom ,7 percent to 49 percent. . 

In general, in secondary classes, the most important teacher 
behavior was goal definition . Teachers that clearly stated the 
goals to be accomplished by the class and by individuals had the 
highest proportion of time on task. This teacher variable was. 
related closely to another; teacher planning and organization . 
Teachers who clearly communicated the goals to students, by 
talking about them or writing them on chalkboards or posting them 
on bulletin boards, were also' better prepared to have goals 
accomplished. They had the necessary supplies, tools, and equip- 
ment on hand, ready to be used. It was also important that 
teachers were aware that time should be used productively , and 
were tuned into their students needs 1 (teacher with-i' t-ness ) so 
that students were not kept waiting but could proceed to the next 
task. 

About a third of the time the teachers used the one-to-one 
method of instruction, which, in some cases, was conducive to. 
time .on. task.. _„„_S_eyer al- of the teachers were able to have a high 
degree of sensitivity to all or most students 1 needs (teacher 
with-i t-nes s) even when they worked with one . student. Others 
could not concentrate on more than one activity with the result 
that; wh,en these teachers provided one-to-one instruction, most of 
the other students were off task. Secondary students required 
close supervision through interaction and observation (teacher 
role), but the type of supervision depended upon student grouping 
and the type of tasks being performed by the students. When>-_. 
students were practicing in more than one room, for example, the 
best teacher role appeared to be interaction with and observation 
of a small group or individuals. 

Overall, the teacher, method that least faci litated student 
time on task was cleaning up or setting up; Teacher methods most 
conducive to student time on task ( in addition to one-to-one 
instruction) were 14 observation, test/ irispect\ work in progress,' and 
explain/ give direct ions/ demonstrate . Addi tiprial teacher vari- 
ables that appeared to be positively associated with students 1 
time on task were- the teacher ' s modeling of the work ethic, 
posit ive rein fore ement and expectations of student's , and teacher 
content knowledge and skil 1 proficiency . 

1 " ' f ' . ' - 

... Student grouping was the most important classroom variable 
because it dictated to some degree, the type of teacher inter 
action and observation necessary . Although interruptions and 
disruptions distracted individual students from their tasks, for 
the most part these variables were not strongly associated with 
time off task in the secondary vocational classes observed- 
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Summary, of Postsecondary Classes 

*» 

The proportions of time spent by postsecondary students in 
sixteen classes during 5,915 minutes of observation were as fol- 
lows : ■ - 



Basic skills . 3ST 

Employability skills 1.6% 

Theory 42.3% 

Practice " ' - -2 7.5% 

Noncontent 11.4%- 



Time on task .83.5% 



7. 3% [ 
9.2% J 



B r e ak 

Time off task 9.2% [ ' Time off task 16.5% 



There was less of a range of time on task (78.1 to 90.3 percent) 
among postsecondary service areas than among secondary service 
areas. There were no classes with very low time on task. The 
lowest was 77.6 percent and the highest was 96.1 percent. There 
was considerably mpre variation among classes regarding specific 
uses of time.. Time on theory ranged between 10.4 percent in a 
wor-1 processing class to 73.9 percent in an air conditioning 
fundamentals class. Conversely, the highest time for practice 
was /in that word processing class (72.1 percent) / whereas the 
lowest was in the other air conditioning fundamentals class (0.0 
perbent). Only four classes spent any time on basic skills, 
whereas all but four spent time on employability skills. Time 
for noncontent ranged between 2.9 to 18.0 percent. Five classes, 
had no time for breaks at all. The highest time off task was in 
the air conditioning class (20.5 percent) and the lowest was in a 
beginning typing class (2.1 percent). / 

Although there were no postsecondary classes that had ex- 
treme amounts of time off -task, there were differences observed 
in teacher behaviors that appeared to relate positively or 
negatively to student time on task. As in the secondary classes, 
in postsecondary classes where teachers clearly defined the goals 
for the class or individuals, there was a higher proportion of 
time on task. In fact, the observers felt that once students 
acknowledged the goals, in some classes it made no difference 
whether the teacher remaine^ in the classroom or not. Teacher 
planning and organization was a corollary to goal setting that 
made a difference in. time on task, although it was not as criti- 
cal as in the secondary . classes since postsecondary students 
frequently brought their own supplies and tools to class. Post- 
secondary teachers appeared to maximize the time available with a 
sense of urgency that may have reflected their understanding that 
many students had jobs and family responsibilities. Many students 
came to class to accomplish their goals for the day and then left 
before class was officially finished. 

In classes where teachers engaged the students in discus- 
sions or explained and demonstrated skills, or varied their 
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teaching methods in other ways, there wtfs a greater amount of 

time on task than in c lasses w here teache rs always 1 eft students 

alone. This does not cantradi ct~ the" e a r ITer s~£a temen t that 
teachers should leave postsecondary students alone sometimes to 
increase time pn task.. Teachers 1 sensitivity to student needs at 
the moment, or teacher with-i t-n"ess , was critical to their recog- 
nizing when students had suf f.i cient information to proceed on 
their own and when di scuss ions or further explanations were 
necessary. Some teachers explained too much and ^interrupted 
students who were able to proceed on their own, and some teachers 
socialized with students while others were trying to work. 

The part-time postsecondary teachers appeared to be more 
enthusiastic about teaching than some of the full-time teachers. 
The part-time teachers appeared to use far more world-of-work - ex- 
amples in explanations. Most of the teachers, whether full-time . 

part-time, seemed to mo del th e wo r k ethic with their profes- 
sional manner and dress, although there were exceptions. The 
observers noted that "the teachers' professionalism, combined with 
genuine interest in the students, seemed to motivate students -to 
work, harder to wiri the teachers' - respect. 

As in secondary classes , postsecondary teachers who provided 
positive reinforcement and . had positive expectations of students . 
had the higher time on task classes. Although postsecondary stu- 
dents- were more mature and more internally motivated than second- 
ary students, they too needed: to be recognized as individuals and 
to be praised for accomplishments. 

' . - * 

Implications and Recommendations ^ 
for Vocational Educators 

Several issues have emerged from this exploratory study that 
have significant policy implications for vocational educators, 
especially teacher educators, teacher evaluators, supervisors, 
and policymakers. Most of the issues affect the secondary level, 
although some also affect the postsecondary level. ,It is most 
important to recbgnize that the postsecondary students' maturity 
and motivation to be in school are significant factors in their 
being on task a* greater proportion of time than secondary 
students. Nonetheless, postsecondary teachers can and should 
improve their approach to increasing student time on task , be- 
cause in some classes students do not maximize the time avail- 
able. To increase time on task, secondary and postsecondary 
teachers should-- 

• cons ider time an important resource , 

• ens ure that student s 1 tasks are meaningful , ! 

• define goals clearly, 



• improve and diversify teaching methods, ^ 

' • . ' \; • 

• decrease time for breaks, ^ 
. • decrease interruptions of individual students, 

m encourage student independence, 

h ave positive expectations of students , \ 

• provide positive reinforcement ,'• and . ^ 
- o serve as a role model, \ 

Consider Time a Resource > \ ; 

v 

The most important issue that concerns both the ^secondary 
and post-secondary levels is the lack of teacher awareness of the 
importance' of time as a valuable resource- Time is one of the 
few variables that teachers can manipulate in the classroom. 
Some teachers in the study used time, far more efficiently than • 
others and were concerned that students lean as much as possible 
during the time. Some teachers filled the time by keeping 
students busy as opposed to helping them progress through a 
series of related meaningful tasks, although this was far more 
apparent in the secondary classes than the, postsecondar;y classes. 

i 

Many of these teachers did not try to maximize the 5 , class 
time by starting as soon as the bell rang .and often allotted 
overly long periods for setting^ up and cleaning up. If teachers 
were more aware of time they would ,"* for example , assign ^tudents -- 
tasks as soon as the bell rings instead of waiting to start class 
when all the buses arrive. . This would save many minutes \ of time . 
In a class with fifteen students, a teacher who Waits ten minutes 
a day for the last five students to . arrive loses an astounding 
eighteen thousand minutes or three hundred student .hours of class, 
time during a 180-day school year.* \ 

\ 

Similar losses of time occur when some teachers have lal 1 
students clean up for twenty to. thirty minutes at the end \of 
class ctime/ Even the messiest rooms do not require that all 
students clean up for that, much time. In a class with fifteen 
students, any more than fifteen minutes " is wasted time thai can 
result in from 225 to 675 student hours lost during a school 
year. Although there was less time wasted in post secondary^ 



*Calculatecl^by-nriultiplying the ten students in the "class by pn. 
jmi-nutes^aT day by 180 'days of the school year. 
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Glasses than in the secondary classes, it appeared that some " 
teachers were not overtly encouraging students to maximize their 
time. Instead, much of the efficient time utilization was due to 
post secondary st udent motivation to c'omple te tasks as soon a s 
possible and then leave, even when class was not of f icially over . 

It appears that if teachers would be trained to regard time 
as a resource that should be used as carefully as supplies or 
other consumables, then students would spend more time on 
meaningful tasks. Further, if use of time were : an evaluative 
crirterion, then supervisors and evaluators could recommend that 
teachers- look at how time is used in their classes and make 
necGLSsary changes. 

A ssure that Tasks Are Meaningful 

, Another important issue arising from this study is that 
although "time on task" implies that student? are learning or 
increasing their skills, the actual amount of achievement cannot 
be measured through observation alone, especially at the second- 
ary level . In some instances the observers felt that students 
were assigned routine,, repetitious, and nonmeaningf u,l tasks just 
to keep them busy. Obviously there are many jobs in the real 
world of work that are repetitious and routine, but the function 
of vocational education is to teach as many skills as efficiently 
as possible. tilven in cases where teachers assigned meaningful 
tasks, some students did the easiest or least messy tasks for 
long periods of time. Because they were not disturbing others 
rmd appeared "busy," the teachers left them, alone . 



It is, therefore, imperative that ±f evaluators ,or "super- 
visors use time on task as a criterion of effective teaching, 
they must look beyond the number of students • that are "busy" to 
record the number that are engaged in meaningful tasks. J^ehfefs' 
likewise should not just see that their students^are^occupied 
with tasks, but that these tasks are rel-evafvt to the achievement 
of stated educational ob jeetiy:e-s 'Obviously, the term "meaning- 
ful" tasks is a h ighl.y^otrject ive one and its interpretation could 
be f iercelyjdebat"e?f. It must, therefore, be carefully defined by' 
teacbeps^and their supervisors. Perhaps self-analysis of their 
-students' tasks by teachers wpulcl be more helpful than the impo- 
sition of supervisors 1 opinions. 

Define Goals Clearly * 

Time on t;ask, especially on meaningful tasks, was very com- 
plex to assess because so many variables were involved. Through- 
out the observations, however, the* most Critical factor appeared 
to be whether or riot the teacher clearly defined goals for the 
class and for individuals. The teachers' methods, style of 
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interaction (role) and sensitivity to students' needs (with-it- 
ness) were also important/ of course./ but were secondary, to the 
definition of goals. If teachers learned to tell students their 
expectations for the class period/ the week/ the grading period/ 

and the whole year, then more students would be .engaged _in 

meaningful tasks for longer periods of time. In classes where 
teachers were explicit about goals students, stayed on task nfore 
because they had less "dOjWn time" waiting for further instruc- 
tions . Much time wa-s wasted at the secondary level ..when, students 
did not know how to proceed on their own and had" to wait their 
turn for one-to-one instruction. Since secondary teachers used 
one-to-one instruction about a third of the time, it is important 
that they provide students more long-^ange instructions rather 
than giving them tasks that need step-by-stfep prompting. Super- 
visors and evaluators should tell teachers who exhaust themselves* 
by running from student to student that perhaps the students do 
not understand the long-range goals of the tasks they., are asked 
to accomplish. Evaluative criteria should include noting whether „ 
instructions and goals are explained orally as well as written on 
the chalkboard or posted on a job board. . .a 



Improve Teaching Methods 

Along with clarifying goals, teachers must use appropriate^ 
methods to teach the content they appear to know welJU — -Most of 
the teachers in the study were proficient in__the-ix^ subject area 
but did not. always use the appropria4erteaching methods. Several 
secondary teachers hada,great deal of student tim£ -off task be- 
cause they did__notr--explain, or demonstrate the tasks sufficiently 
to aj^l^the"^¥tudents . Instead , they showed students each .step 

~in3TvJ.d.ual l.y .. a s__the.y.._. needed it. Although much of this was due to 
the individually paced/ ccmpe-tency-based curricula/ the observers 
believed that- teacher s could nonetheless provide better overviews 
and opportunities to. learn generic skills. Very few teachers at 
the secondary level used audiovisual aids, lectured, provided ex- 
planations / ..or skills to give students the big picture of why 
their task or skill practice was important . At the postsecon- 
dary level, more teachers provided such overviews/ which appeared 
to make a difference to a time on task in their classes compared 
to those who did not provide the overviews . Several teachers 
explained to the observers., that most explanations/ lecture, and 
demonstrations are given at the beginning of the school year (as 
opposed to March and April when the study was conducted). If 

.that is the case, then teachers shotild change the timing of their 
explanations or repeat „ them when the students are about to start 
practicing the related skills.. At both levels; teachers used a 
very narrow range of methods to teach and did not use the most 
appropriate method for the given task. Observers noted no peer- 
led discussions or demonstrations, no guest speakers," no field 
trips, and few audiovisual aids. In classes where teachers kept- 
a faster pace and varied their methods / students, responded-by 
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working faster, accomplishing more.,, and staying on task for a. 
greater proportion of the available time. Teachers should have 
opportunities to see other teachers who have high time- on- task 
..classes- in- action., and-should be.- encouraged to experiment with a 
wider range of teaching methods. 



Decrease Time for Breaks 

Scheduled or mandatory breaks are a deterrent to time on 
task. In most classes where students took breaks as they needed 
them,' there was less overall time off task. In many classes 
teachers would announce breaks that, interrupted many students — — f 
concentrating on tasks. In some classes, students continued to 
work through the break times when teachers permitted them to do 
so^but several teachers turned of f ^the—electricity or otherwise 
stopped the work so that they^couTcf leave for a break themselves. 
Perhaps having breaks in" secondary classes is due to state laws, . 
but ma nd^ajtojry- breaks should be eliminated in post secondary class- 
es^ — especially when : students could continue to work safely on 
thei-r own. Postsecondary students would use the time better if. 
allowed to work, and would take breaks as needed. Furthermore, 
the psychological break that comes from shutting down the whole 
class makes it difficult to regain the. momentum of working. ■ 
Students in the study were frequently' of f task a greater pro- 
portion of . the time after a break than prior to the break. 

. Decrease Interruptions 

Interruptions such as public address announcements were not 
observed to be a najor deterrent to whole class time on tas/k. 
However, especially at the secondary level, interruptions such as 
students from another class coming in to chat did keep the in- 
.volyed individuals off task. In the statistical analysis, inter- 
ruptions' did not show a significant effect on time c ; task, but 
when analyzed qualitatively, it appeared that the interruptions 
of individuals disrupted their time on task cons ider ably . 
Teachers who kept other students out of the classroom by closing 
and even locking doors prevented the types of interruptions that 
kept some students off task for several minutes each time. 



Encourage Student Independence 

Another subtle but important issue is that of. teacher con- 
trol > and resultant / student dependence or independence. This issue 
is tied to the issue of clarifying goals but is different enough 
to warrant a sej^arate discussion. Although it is not an import-, 
ant iss ue in postsecondary classes, in secondary classes in the 
study, teachers HDt ten : did not encourge students to try tasks on 
their own or to. experiment. Where students ' were trusted to be 
more independent, they accomplished more. The adage "teach them 



to fisli* rather than giving j them the f ish" aptly portrays what 
happens in some classes where teachers encourage student indepen- 
dence. When teachers encourage students to learn on their, own 
and provide them sufficient basic understanding of the skills, 
•students do not have to spend as much time waiting for one-to-one 
instructions. Students are more in charge of their time and, 
although there are exceptions, can proceed to accomplish tasks, 
explore alternative ways to do tasks, and feel that they know 

what to do. | - ■ 

\ \ ] ' . s ........ 

Teachers should be encouraged/ to assess how their means of \.; 
controlling their students [may or may not impede. their indepen- 
dence. Although secondary teachers should not abdicate control ' of 
the classes, they can teach students to be more independent of 
continual teacher supervi silent. This is especially true when 
students are grouped in several rooms. 

and Provide Positive Reinforcement 

', : r— ^~ ~ i / ■ 

Because it has been repeated so oft^n, the notion of having 
.positive expectations of students is sometimes « overlooked . Espe- 
cially at the secondary level, a few teachers appeared to believe 
their students could not work on their own and could not . work 
well regardless of the instructions they received. Even teachers 
who were not so negative did not . appear to have* high expectations 
of their secondary students'. However, teachers Who did - appear to 
believe students could "do it" 'provided students with enough 
instructions so they could proceed on their owri. In those- class- 
es, students were on task more- of t^en, regardless of. whether or 
not the teacher was supervising them closely. 



This issue, is closely tied to / providing positive reinforce - 
ment. Teachers who had positive expectations also, seemed to 
praise students more often for accomplishing goals. . , Tl^ere ap- 
peared to be a higher level of motivation, urgency to Wprk,,and 
tendency to stay on_task in both the secondary and the fcost-- 
secondary classes /observed where teachers •told "studehts they were 
doing well. * ;r ' 



SerVe as Role Model . " 

A final issue is teachers serving as the students' role mod- 
els. Teachers who were professional in. demeanor had classes with 
greater proportions of time on task than teachers who were "bud- 
dies" or who" frequently socialized . At both levels, students 
worked harder .if ihey appeared to respect their teachers, as ex- 
emplary, workers in th^professions they themselves aspired to 
enter. 1 Teachejs^hould not only act professionally, they should 
also tie the. class work t6 world— of -work examples. They should \ 
let stiidients know about their own. world of work expediences so \ 
that students can be better prepared to make career decisions and 



to have realistic expectations about working. Teacher educators * 
and supervisors should stress the importance of being a role ' 
model when teaching secondary and post secondary vocational- educa- 
tion classes. 

Recommendations for Further Research * - / „■ 

It is important to keep in mind - that t this was an exploratory 
study. More research is "needed " to confirm the conclusions and. to 
expand the scope of this study. ^Further research is needed with- 
in each service area to discern which teaching behaviors produce 
the highest proportions of time on task. Teacher educators .'are 
not satisfied with fi-ndings collapsed from various service areas 
They want recommendations that apply to their service area and 
especially to the'ir specialty within the service area, r 



Achievement in vocation?! education classes should /be stu- 
died relative to student time on task, student grouping], and 
teacher behaviors. Due to contract restrictions,, no attempt was 
made in- this study or the previous study to relate achievement of. 
certain levels of occupational competency to the proportion of 
time spent on technical skills . : Until ' such| research is done-,) 
there will be nb conclusive evidence that time on task/ is as 
important a factor in vocational classes -as 1 it is in alcademic 
classes. . / 

It .is also recommended that teacher educators and research- 
ers-work together to determine how future teachers can be better 
trained to maximize time in their classes* 1 Collaboration, between 
teacher educators and researchers is necessary in order to ensure 
t?iat the researchers aire providing useful information that 
teacher educators can use for training students to -We -better 
• teachers. i ■ • / . b \j 

' \ .1 ; • ■'/■', 

\ Another recommendation is that the methodology/ of this study 

be used , 6 to develop priteria to evaluate the efficie/ncy of- yoca- ' 
tional education -classes. Time /on task should also be used as a r 
criterion for the evaluation of teachers. Obviously, if students 
are off task a large proportion of " the available timei they can- 
not be learning or improving, their skills. Levels/ of acceptable " 
time on and off task must be determined at the loqal. level "for . 
specific, classes or service areas and then used t<p assess student 
productivity. 

/ Finally, it is important to remember that time on task is- 
critical because, .it is one^ of .few variables . affecting; student .. \, 
achievement, that can be" manipulated by teachers. / It is, there- 
fore., recommended that research on various, aspects of stujdetnt*' 
time on task, be continued so that: the dajt abase about time on task 
-will groiw .not only in quantity, but also in sophistication and 
usefulness to\ Vocational 1 educators at the secondary and postr- 
secondary levels i ' 
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OBSERVATION GUIDES' 




ERIC 



Observation 
Gukfel 



CODES 
.-• Student Diaparsement 

|n or, i room | 

In iMO/mwi coring room 2 

In twfO/mo»i nonconiig. rooms 3' 
Away from Kfiool (a g.. field trip) 4 

1 Other ;__ 5 

• Student Group Hit 

Entire class i 

Ma>nly small group* 2 

Mainly indtv-dua/t 3 
Combined «m*Ji group* 

and individuals 4- 

DrW ■? , 3 



• TEACHER 
(Opportunity to via** itucWntil 

See all students it a glance 

from on* location t 
Eaaily m« all students by 

walking around 2 
Difficult but possible 10 in - 

aH studnnts by walking 
" around 3 
No way to tee all students 

even bv Miking around 4 
Teacher not in dees-no one 

in cnerga S 
Not applicable 9 



' \ 

• TEACHER * 

(Opportunity to intaract with 
itudenttl 

intaract with all students 
within one room location 

Easily Interact with all 
students by walking 
cround room/locations 

No way to Interact wiin all 
students even by walking 
around 

Teacher not with student) 
'no one in charge 

Not applicable 1 



• TEACHER ROLE 
Observing all/interacting witn 

all tiudents in class 1 
■ Observing and intaracting writ* 

group/ind* vidua/ 2 
Observing activity but not 

interacting f monitoring) 3 
In room/of lie* but not 



• TEACHER TASK 
(Purpose of teecher's behavior) 
Clarify goals 01 
Present new condition 02 
Review old condition 03 
04 



Monitor, asisss progrett ' OS 

Provide ieedbeck 06 
Correct poor learning - 07 

Clarity roles 08 
Maintain activity flow 09 
Discipline Inappropriate 

bafiavior ■ to 
"Manege rial Zhou lea easing teski 11 
Maintaining harmonious 

rsietionshipi with students 12 
Teacher off-task/ 

inappropriate task 13 

Dinar ; 14 

. Can't coda, can't decide 16 

• TEACHER METHOD 



One to one instruction - 01 

Quest ion/tnrwer qj 

Discussing qj 

Socialiling 04 

Lecture 06 

Maka announcements 08 
Give di faction*/ Instructions 0? 

Demonstrate/ a Bplem QQ 

Uia audiovisuais 09 

Test /qui J I writ tan) ..10 

Inspect work in progress 11 
Observe students practicing 1 2 
Wor k on own 

f paperwor k protect) 1 3 

Pass out matariata 14 

Help clean up. set up IS 
Other- 
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ERIC 



Observation 
Guidell 



< 

18 



u 



COOES 
• Studwtlnwlvifninl 

All highly Involved , 1 
Many highly involved ' 2 
Mixediomelilgh, 

toms low Involvf ment 3 
Mmy not highly 

involved 4 
Nona hiflhly Involved 5 



1 TiacherWIthltmn A 
SenjItiveto.eMniltlvi/ 

at many l«ytU \\ 
Stnsliiva to mpit naadt / 2 
Soio; variable leniltlvlw 

to needs / / 3 
Not saraitiva to aiott j 

itudenti K 
Not iamltiva ai ati \ 6 



.01 
JJ 
.03 
.M 
.05 
.06 
,07 



—10 



NARRATIVE: , 

• ; How It tocher maintaining activity flow? 

• li teacher behavior appropriate; on talk? 



,12 



* What appear to be controlt/itanderdi lor lurfant behavior? 

• Whatb 
imeontuk?-^ 
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